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Book rr To Enrich the Study of Geography in Schools. z 
once to | 
ishen, Be PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
| 
— pe Beginning March, 1895. | 
\ } | 
ze HE American Book Company takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a series of Monographs on | 
iS } the Physical Features of the Earth’s Surface, designed specially for the use of the teachers and pupils of the | 
' Fad geography classes in schools. The main object of the pmccmer is to render accessible to every school in the United | 
| States, at a nominal price, accurate and properly correlated geographical information, expressed in such simple, untech- | 
‘ulture nical language that it may be used to supplement the regular text book, and thus enrich the study of geography. B 
> have The project is undertaken at the suggestion and with the co-operation of the National Geographic Society, of Washing- | 
spects ton, D. C., which includes in its membership the foremost geographers of the country. The monographs will be prepared $5 
or par- under the auspices of the society, by authors cf its selection, each of whom has special and personal acquaintance with the 
U 32 particular subject on which he is to write fi 
U, Beginning with March, 18%, a monograph : ul beissued each month, except July and August. Ten monographs will 
“EXAS | constitute avolume. E ach monograph will co: sist of a pamphlet of about thirty-two royal octavo pages, illustrated when #3 
; necessary, with engravings, diagrams and maps. 
as The subjects and authors selected for the ten monographs comprising the first volume are as follows: ft 
| . . , , 
tman # General Physiographic Processes— By J. W. PowELL, Late Director U. S. Geological Survey. BY 
lind # General Physiographic Features--By J. W. PowELL. 
. | Physiographic Provinces of the United States—By J. W. PowELt. 
INSIDE Bieaches and Tidal Marshes of the United States—By N. S. SHaLer, Prof. of Geology, 2 
“ | Harvard University. 
oan The Lakes and Sinks of Nevada—By ISRAEL.C. RUSSELL, Prof. of Geology, University of Mich. 
| The Appalachian Mountains—Northern Section—By BaiLry WILLIs, U.S. Geological Survey. 
meats The Apnalachian Mountains—Southern Section—By C. WittarD Haves, U. S. Geological rs 
added urvey. 
L P : . " : 
econ Mount Shasta—A Typical Extinct Volcano—By J. S. Ditumr, U. S. Geological Survey. 
ts The Glacial Hills of New England and New York—By. W. M. Davis, Prof. of Physical Geog- 
lider. raphy, Harvard University. 
the . . 
Pre Niagara Falls and its History—Bvy G. K. Gizzert, U. S. Geological Survey. 
the # 





That these monographs may be placed within the reach of all, the price has been fixed at a sum which barely covers the 
cost of preparation and distribution. 





ERN 

MPLETE TERMS: CASH WITH ORDER. 

— Subscription price for the ten monogs aphs, pay able i in adv ance, : - - - - - - $1.60 
~~ Single monographs, - 20 
illage Five copies of each of the ten monographs will be sent to one address ‘for the subscription price of four. copies, 6.00 


The subscriptionilist is now open. Subscriptions should be remitted by check or money order to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. National Geographic Monographs, 521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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AN UP TO DATE LIST 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
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OLOVLOO VLDL POLO VOY 
Edited by Dr. WM. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, containing author’s por- 
trait, will be mailed to any address on request. 
No teacher’s professional education is complete 
nor is he or she sufficiently well prepared for 
intelligent school work, without the knowledge 
comprised in this series. A syllabus of each 
volume is furnished free. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





NEw YORK, Boston, CHICAGO. 
Chicago Office, 243 Wabash Avenue, 
febm2. 





ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 


In one hour you can learn 
to accompany on the piano or 
organ by using Clark’s Light- 


F ning Chord Method. No teach- 


er necessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 
an. A limited number given away to intro- 
uce. The price of this book is $1.90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free. Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 


SHEFFIELD .SCIENTIFIC +SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, 
Pror. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
Director, New Haven, Conn. 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
lections, Miner- 
Geology, 
for 





7-J-6 





grades, Lantern 


hp . sae” «= Slides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 

In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text beok. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in this country at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
bly. EDWIN E, HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 
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Important Notice! WSanha 
**Lifeguard’’ Barometer. Rings bell before 
violent storms. Tested in U.S., Paris and Lon- 
don. Worth its weight in gold, Fully war- 
ranted. Regular price, $12. Sample instrument 
a Ray for $6.80, P. O. order, received within 
60 days from date only. Don’t miss this chance 
of a lifetime! For full description, cuts, certi- 
ficates, address Logan Alarm Barometer 
©o., Meadville, Pa, 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
Fifth Edition now on the Press. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by 
Frank A. Hill. With 200 illustrations (including maps, not colored), 
5 full-page colored maps and 2 double-page colored maps. 12 mo,, 
half leather, 495 pages, $1.00 net. 

“In history it is the book of the year. It isa strong bookin every way. The arrangement 
is excellent, the illustrations are abundant and authentic, and one feels confident both in the facts 
and in the way they are told. It is a book of the future.”—School Bulletin for October, 189g 
Y.) 

A descriptive circular with sample pages will be sent to any address on application. 
pondence solicited. 


(Syracuse, N. 
Corres- 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Over eighty numbers already published, containing complete master 
pieces from the works of THE GREATEST AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH AUTHORS, for all grades of Schools. . . ... 

Single numbers, paper covers, 15 cents, postpaid. . . . . . «. « 


A descriptive circular, giving the table of contents of each of the numbers oft 
the Series, will be sent to any address on application. 








HoucHTon, MiFFcin & Company, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 £. 17th St., New York. 28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, 
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\e—— Mills's Compenciam 


; Untical Wout 


a sheet of illustrations is enclosed, showing proper position of hand, body, and 
paper, The whole is enclosed in a substantial envelope and sent to any part of 
the country upon receipt of 50 cents. 

The styles usually presented in this line are either too clumsy or too tanciful 
for business uses. Nothing but the p!ainest and most teachable forms are given 
in this w: rk, Vertical wr ting is briefer by half than the standard slope systems 
and can be written faster and plainer. 

MILLS’ COMPENDIUM OF VERTICAL WRITING is just such a manual as 
teachers, home-students and business men have long been needing. 

Address to-day, 


E. C. MILLS, 


Western Normal College, 
BUSHNELL, ILL. 
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ONSISTS of 13 plates (54x04 inches each) engraved trom pen-written 
copies. Full directions are given on the back of each plate, telling just 
what motion to use and how to proceed with every copy. With careful 
study of the work given in MILLS’ COMPENDIUM you cannot fail to get a cor- 
rect idea of how to teach vertical writing intelligently. Besides the 13 plates, 

Should Seek Better Positions and Better Salaries. 
= The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency is able to help such 
teachers. Only one candidate named for a place, except upon re- 

quest Send for application blanks. Limited membership. 
Should have Dr.C. E. Bessey’s Botanical Exercises. The best 
book published for country or grammar school teachers for oral 
instruction, or for high schools for laboratory work. Price, 25 cts. 
Should have Dr. L. A. Sherman’s Questions on the Art of 
: Shakespeare. Questions now ready on Macbeth, Hamlet, The 
Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and Antony and Cleopatra. Each, 10 cents; the five to one teacher for 
35 “- rg class use, $1 per dozen, postpaid. Address, J. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Neb. 
‘eb. 3-t. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 
a G. REYNOLDS, BUSINESS MANAGER. 


“St. Louis, Mo., February 9, 1895. 














J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 
Terms, eee: in advance. , $1.00 
© Single Copy.. mole aid oi a 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

‘Nine Editions are published by PerRIn & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street, each month, 

and ‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a_sub- 
scriber wishes his oper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be pai 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 

, on our books unless your post-office address 

is given. 

Always Give}the Name of the Post-office to which 
} your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 

| ordered to be discontinued. 

| Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 

money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 

i stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 

} duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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CoMMERCE and intelligence 
bring wealth. The railroads help 
both. 


—_——_—_+ 0 0 


WE little realize how much the 
masses of society are set forward 
in intelligence and character by 


our railroad facilities. 
Deeside Se: 


school 
which undertakes to initiate all the 
people into the life of an intelli- 
the good it 
does, by the love it wins, by the pa- 


THIS common system 


gent citizenship by 


triotic fire it kindles, ripens fast 
toward a government not of force, 
but of moral sentiment. Criminal 
costs lessen under this reign of in- 
telligence. It is cheaper to edu- 


cate than to punish. 
a a 


THESE teachers must be, they 
are, men and women of advanced 
ideas, the pioneers, the heralds of 
anew epoch wherein intelligence, 
justice, and love dominate rather 
than brute force. In such an epoch 
we all get more of the essentials 
of life, at greatly reduced cost. so 
that our schools pay back in 
golden coin every investment made 
for their extension and _ perfection. 





GIVE us live, flesh and blood men 


and women as teachers, rather 
than maniken models and dead 
methods 


FEBRUARY 9, “1895. 





J. B MERWIN, Editor AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, opens the 
course of University Extension 
Lectures, at Alton, IIl., Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 12. 

<csainiaiepgasiniaidttiaitinaidmasaeais 

MANUAL training is a growing 
power in all directions because it 
serves the pupil with the living 
lesson of action, and stimulates all 
his mental activity at the same 
time ; it works on results with two 
hands. 





Turis thousand-handed, thous- 
and sided-life siezes upon the child 
and educates him, while so many 
of our cheap instructors know only 
some past utterance they found in 
the text-book—not living and vital 
—but a 


‘* method,’ 


dead formula, a_ past 


a ‘‘ back number.’’ 





Ir is a great thing, to carry this 
banner of progress and intelligence, 
and plant it in advance of all pres- 
ent achievement. This is done 
constantly, and noieslessly, and 
without blood-shed by our com- 
mon schools. 

THE tender parent’s hand may 
cover and shelter the germinating 
seed of character, but not the wide- 


spreading branches of life. 
rr ee 





It is the living action of the 
teacher and not the dead formula 
of the text-book that educate most 
effectively. Whatsort of men and 
women do we employ to educate 
our children? Those competent 
or incompetent ? 
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ANOTHER GREAT MEETING. 





* * * Great in act 
As you have been in thought. 
-- Shak. 


To leading educators of fifteen 
States gathered in council at 
Galveston under the call of the 


President and officers of ‘‘ The 
Southern Educational Associa- 
tion. 


Hon. Wm. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
was also in attendance. 


The Galveston, Houston, Dallas 
Ft. Worth and St. Louis papers 
gave extended reports of the meet- 
ing, but ‘‘ Zhe Southern School,’’ 
through its special reporter, Mary 
Towles Sasseen, gave the most 
succinct resume of the proceedings 
we have been able to find. To this 
we are indebted for what follows : 


Of course there was not only a 
great inspiration given to an on- 
ward, forward, upward movement, 
but a heart-fire of love kindled that 
burst forth in such an expression 
as this from President Bartholo- 
mew, in his response to the eloquent 
address of welcome: * * * * 
That which gives cheer and hope to 
me as a citizen is that we can take 
hold of the hand of our brother of 
the North, our brother of the East, 
our brother of the West, and say 
that the time has come when we are 
to build upon the granite foundation 
of truth, and that we believe that 
the perpetuity of this government 
is only made possible by the proper 
training of our boys and girls in 
intellect and morality, and giving 
them the right conception and with 
it the right inspiration to do right.’’ 
In fact, the report itself states that 
all teachers ‘‘ must have been 
helped in their zeal, enthusiasm 
and interest by the ringing words 
of such educators as Wm. T. Har- 
ris, “ “Z. Bartholomew, J. R. 


Preston and J. M. Carlisle, as well 
as by the great catholicity of spirit 
in the work of education, shown 
by every speaker present ; Super- 
intendent Sutton,of Houston, being 
frequently interrupted by applause 
for his witty handling of the 
paper by Hon. W. R. Garret, 
of Nashville, on ‘‘The Effect 
of Military Training in Academies 
and Colleges.’’ Prof. Sutton said: 
‘* The obedience taught by military 
tactics is not inspired from within, 
itis mechanical It is character 
we need in the United States, not 
cannon. If there is anything that 
this nation stands for it is to scat- 
ter ideas of peace and fraternity. 
The great purpose of the schools is 
to develop self activity of the head, 
not of the foot. The nearer you 
get a soldier to allow some one else 
to do his thinking the better soldier 
he is. His business is to die The 
more you teach a child to think 
the better for it.’’ 

Our old friend and co-editor, Dr. 
J. Baldwin, of the State University 
of Austin, Texas, said: ‘‘ France 
is now engaged in the development 
of the greatest manhood and wo- 
manhood the nation has ever seen. 
Is it military training? By no 
means, but scientific training from 
babyhood.’’ 

A MOTHER’S DAY. 

By invitation, Miss Mary Towles 
Sasseen, of Kentucky, read a pa- 
per on ‘‘ Mother’s Day,’’ asking 
that the S. E. A. set apart in the 
school year in every State, to the 
honor and love of mother and 
home. ‘‘It is my ambition to es- 
tablish a National Mother’s Day, 
and if every one who loves his 
own mother will lend assistance, 
I shall succeed. 

‘“The three aims of such a day 
are: First, the teaching of love 
and respect for mother; second, 
teaching a love of home—patriot- 


ism; third, bringing the mother 
and teacher into closer sympathy, 

‘‘T am glad that Kentucky, my 
native State, has been the first to 
designate a day to be observed as 
Mother's Day, thus awakening on 
the part of the child a deeper ap. 
preciation of her who is the central 
figure of home.’’ 

A committee appointed reported 
as follows : 
Mother’s Day beg leave to report 
that it is the sense of the Southern 
Educational Association that we 
are heartily in sympathy with the 
effort to establish the observance 
of this day and heartily commend 
it to the favorable consideration of 
all our schools. We further sug- 
gest that the Friday nearest April 


‘* Your committee on 


20 (her mother’s birthday) be set 


apart for such an observance."’ 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Be sure of this— 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss, 


—Shak. 
A* 


the meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association, held 
in Galveston, fifteen states being 


represented, Mr. I. C. McNeal, of | 
Kansas City, as the official repre- 


sentative of the N. E. A., made an 
eloquent, happy speech, urging the 
S. E. A. to meet the N. E. A. 
next July in Denver. ‘‘ The best 


educational thought in the several | 


localities will come to the front. 
I believe they tend to unify the sys- 
tems of the country. I believe it is 
fortunate that we have no uniform 
national system, that we have no 
procrustean beds to cramp the fac- 
ulties of the children. The unifi- 
cation engendered by our meetings 
will bind in hoops of steel the 
South and North. I feel that the 
N. E. A. will be greatly benefitted 
by your presence.’’ 

If every county and public school 
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teacher in the whole South would 
begin now to save enough money 
tospend a month in studying the 
grandeur of the Rockies, the whole 
school system would be improved. 
Let every state send at least three 
hundred delegates each to the N. 
E. A. next July—then watch re- 
sults. 

This is not only practicable and 
feasable, but by a little timely ef- 
fort it could be easily done. Take 
the county superintendents, the 
city superintendents, and Presi- 
dents.and.leading teachers in the 
colleges and private schools, to- 
gether with many others in these 
states interested in education, and 
who would like to avail themselves 
of this splendid opportunity to visit 
the Rocky Mountains, the gold 
and silver mines of Colorado, at 
the greatly reduced rates offered 
*foratrip at this time, and three 
hundred of the best people in each 
of the fifteen states could easily be 
secured for such a maynificent out- 
ing. The state managers by such 
wise, helpful, cheerful co-opera- 
tion, can easily secure such a re- 
sult. 

Not only nature, but art, science, 
the people, institutions, the gold 
mines, the silver mines, the hot 
springs, Old Graymont, ‘‘ The 
Loop,’’, Leadville, Breckenridge, 
the South Park—all will be at their 
very best, and the teachers and 








Bot ld 





their friends will have such a moun- 
tainous welcome as was never giv- 


en any people before on this con- 
tinent. 





PROF. BRYANT says an anti- 
dote to all this cheap, superfical 
“‘method’’ training for mere show, 
“is the crying need of the time. 
Or if not yet vocal, it must soon 
become vocal. We have been led 
widely astray by the luring phan- 
tom of a royal road to learning. 
No such road exists save the truly 
kingly road of work. 


THE schools and. the railroads 
become a potent power of assimila- 
tion and friendship. We are thus 
enabled not only to contribute what 
we have, but in return secure 
what we want. Thus all contrib- 
uting and all receiving all will be 
enriched. 


> 





THE railroads give us _ inter- 
change of both motion and ideas. 
They mean peace, liberty, educa- 
tion, unity. This facility of inter- 
course breaks up our littleness, al- 
lows us no limitation of thought 
or action, makes us universal and 
beneficent. All children should be 
taught the value and beneficence 
of our railroad system. 





THE common schools give a 
good deal for a very slight expen- 
diture of money, as stated by Mr. 
Albert G. Lane, Superintendent of 
Schools, of Chicago. Mr. Lane, 
says: ‘‘Of the total expenditure of 
$4,331,068 08 made to carry out 
the scheme of providing for the 
proper training and education of 
the children, $3,291,169.40 may be 
recorded as the cost of educating 
166,895 children, the number en- 
rolled in the schools for the year, 
or an average of $19.72 per pupil. 
Eight years is the average time 
which a child requires to complete 
the work of the elementary schools, 
consequently the cost of the educa- 
tion of a child, who enters school 
when he is six years oldand remains 
until he is fourteen. is $157.76. 





CHICAGO pays her superintendents 
and teachers, $2,796,271.15 a year. 
Engineers and janitors, $263,176.- 
56. The whole number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools of Chicago 
during the last year was 166,895, an 
increase of 9,152 over that of the 
previous year; the average daily 
membership was 134,078, an in- 
crease of 7,485. 


WE should think, from the éx- 
tensive experience and learning, 
from the searching judgment of the 
city superintendents in the United 
States, some general law might be 
framed which would remedy the 
evils so clearly set forth by Dr. 
Wm..A. Morey, in a recent number 
of ‘‘ Education’’ on the ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Tenure of Office for School 
Superintendents.’’ 





THE introduction and practice 
of so much liberty as we now enjoy 
in this country, as well as the new 
products and inventions, create the 
necessity of a new moral jurispru- 
dence. 

These lay upon all of us new du- 
ties which require to be constantly 
set forth. 

We ought to employ men and 
women in all our schools with vis- 
ion not only to see this, but with 
moral perceptions so large that 
they could state and enforce these 
new maxims of morality and citi- 
zenship. 

Let us compensate our teachers 
so liberally that we can secure 
such instructors. 


—_--—__ pee ______ 


How vast in compass, multifa- 
rious in number and complicated 
in form are the rules of a perfect 
code of life for American Christian 
citizenship. In addition to the 
book knowledge gained our schools 
train all the time for this perfect 
code of life. 

Is such training a small thing? 





Do some of our sticklers for the 
word instead of the spirit of the 
moral code of life realize what 
changes and inventions our new 
conditions necessitate, what ampli- 
fications and revisions it must go 
through to be practical ? 
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THE ultimate advantage to the 
pupil is—not in getting, not in do- 
ing—but in deing wise. 

seiietiainialattialdiiiaitemettnge 

EDUCATION is a many sided affair 
in these days, and we need very 
competent men and women to de- 
velop and conductit. Intellectual 
training is instruction only ; moral 


This 
should be kept clear 


development is education. 
distinction 


and made more prominent 
eee 


TENNESSEE. 


Winning will put any man into courage. 
—Shak. 


NDER the careful, conserva- 

tive leadership of Hon. Frank 
Smith, State Superintendent ,ot 
Tennessee, the people, teachers 
and school officers have made a 
splendid record of progress, which 
was most happily expressed by 
Superintendent James G. Meadow, 
of the Columbia City schools, at 
the recent meeting of the school 
officers, county and city superin- 
tendents, held at Nashville last 
month. 

Prof. Meadows said * * * 
‘*A man of force, truth, honor, 
and sublime convictions; a man 
who has disappointed neither the 
fears of his enemies nor the hopes 
of his friends, but has ably and 
fearlessly pursued the course of 
an honest patriot ; given a clean, 
decent and thoroughly business ad- 
ministration ; throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation 
reflected credit upon the public 
school system of Tennessee ; who 
will live in hi-tory asa really great 
Superintendent. * * * * 
No words of mine can praise 
Frank M. Smith, thrice State Su- 
perintendent of Tennessee, and 
thrice an honor to his profession, 
and a blessing to the common- 
wealth. 

‘*This, my city sent me here to 


say, and I speak these words that 
they may be perpetuated in your 
The city of 
Columbia endorses in toto the ad- 


printed proceedings. 


ministration of Superintendent 


Smith, and Iam duly charged to 
so place her upon record before the 


Public School Officers’ Associa- 


tion.’’ 

Among other resolutions passed 
we are glad to see the following : 

Resolved, That we recognize in 
The Southern Educational Associa- 
‘ion a most important factor in the 
propagation of all the educational 
interests of our Southland, and that 
we hereby express our hearty sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of 
the association, and pledge our 
support and co-operation in fur- 
thering the good cause. 

Resolved, That we hail with de- 
light the announcement that the 
next meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at 
Denver, Col., in July, 1895, and 
that we, the school officers of Ten- 
nessee, hereby reaffirm our allegi- 
ance to this the largest educational 
organization in the world, and 
pledge our usual hearty co opera- 
tion in making the coming meet- 
ing a grand success. 


These officers were unanimously 
elected for the ensuing year: 
Thomas H. Paine, Jackson, Presi- 
dent; N. D. Overall, Murfreesboro, 
Vice-President ; Frank Goodman, 
Nashville, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Executive Committee—C. S. Dou- 
glas, Chairman, Gallatin ; Sam C. 
Brown, Crossville ; F. K. Hender- 
son, Humboldt; C. L. Hayes, Leb- 
W. A. Tanner, Dancyville. 
This is one of the useful and ef- 


anon ; 


fective organizations for the promo- 
tion of the public school interests 
of the State that we know of, and 
their example could be followed 
with profit by every State in the 
Union. We regret that want of 
space forbids our publishing the 
proceedings of the meetings in full. 


The St. Louis Republic says: 
‘* The Governor's estimate of nec- 








essary appropriations for the State 
University is $126,500— whereas 
the curators are asking for $500. 
000.’’ 

It is 
this, and other indications of the 


manifest, therefore, from 


public temper, that the institution 
must content itself this year with 
less than the sum which its man- 
agers have deemed essential to its 
welfare. 

Is it not a fact that these city 
Superintendents of Schools have 
been too much in the habit of sail- 
ing past each other on their way 
silently, exchanging few, if any sa- 
lutes, propounding no questions 
of reciprocal interest, interchang- 
ing no congratulations on unity of 
effort and success achieved ?—amid 
fogs, and mists, and storms even? 
Is there not ability, character and 
interest enough among them to 
remedy the defects pointed out by 
Dr. Mowry in his plaint in ‘‘ Edu- 
* We think there is. 

seein tiinianinmaiitiees 

Pror. W. M. BRYANT gets after 
the ‘‘variety show’”’ 


cation ? 


performers in 
ourschools who, aping some super- 
ficial method-hustler, wastes both 
the time and the opportunity for 
solid culture. Prof. Bryant says, 
“It is an utter prostitution of edu- 
cational appliances to turn the 
school into an information-mill or 
a variety show. The true school 
is a medium—the most efficient of 
all media—for the awakening of 
youth to aclear, adequate, gen- 
uinely reflective consciousness of 
the fundamental principles con- 
stituting the inner substance of 
the world, both as mind and as 
‘‘matter.’’ It for the /éving 
teacher to stimulate the pupil to 
such living interest in the theme 
that he comes to comprehend ex- 
perimental and text-book alike in 
their proper significance as mere 
instruments devised solely for his 
own self-development. 
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Our teachers in their history 
and geography lessons ought above 
all other things to show how the 
railroad systems of the country 
bring us all into unity and sympa- 
thy one with another, to rejoice in 
the prosperity of each State, or to 
relieve the distress which may 
come from drouth and loss of crops. 
We thus flow together in this an- 
nihilation of distance and become 
brothers in the spirit of self-help 


and justice. 





Wo can properly estimate how 
much the masses of the people are 
set forward continually in charac- 
ter and intelligence by the great 
work done in our common schools. 
As these grow in power, too, know!- 
edge is increased and disseminated. 
Our railroads are schools, our news- 
papers are schools; all set the 
world moving and feel themselves 
apart of it, and a common light 
and common sympathy is kindled 


in all bosoms. 
rrr ie 


THIS travel works off our narrow 
local prejudice largely, and people 
begin to understand and appreciate 
each other more. All kindly sen- 
timents indulged are a light and a 
blessing. 


THESE teachers and writers in- 





fluence others, and so reach and 
inspire whole masses of people. In 
this way the best is unladen and 
we all get access to it. 





ALL effective teaching is warm- 
ing into life, rather than an inocu- 
lation of ideas; and the best life 
of the child comes from these warm 
creation days 





CHILDREN are so trustful, so 
easily impressed, that if we are not 
careful we shall find them, years 
after certain teachers have leftthem, 
tattooed body and soul, with their 
blemishes and defects. 





Supt. LANE, of Chicago, says: 
‘‘The careful study of English 
Composition, asshown in the works 
of Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Bryant, Prescott and 
others, constitutes a better means 
of developing in children a correct 
and appropriate use of the Eng- 
lish language, than the study of 
the technical grammar alone.’’ 

memmetiienenemmn 

No one will object to the light of 
intelligence being kindled in our 
common schools except those who, 
by that objection, virtually confess 
that they fear this light. 


—" 
as 





Is not the modern printing-press, 
the ‘‘gift of tongues?’’ ‘The work 
done by our teachers in the com- 
mon schools makes possible and 
ubiquitous this ‘‘gift.’’ Gradually 
we are growing into a more ade- 
quate appreciation of their value. 


INTELLIGENCE with its help and 
power means something beyond 
our mental grasp of to-day—some- 
thing more of good, than our un- 
assisted eyes can see—but like the 
sun not yet risen, this light is 


sure to come. 
oo 





Ir we had a more discerning 
eye we should find no terms of re- 
spect too high or strong for the 
brave conscientious men and wo- 
men who do the work of teaching 
in our common schools, or for the 
faithful officers, who provide for 
their extension and perfection. 

Such efforts, working on a long 
future and for permanent, rather 
than for present, interests, provoke 
no noisy acclaim, because so few 
realize their great scope. It is a 
step forward into the untried, but 
not uncertain, future. It is a new 
victory for Christian civilization, 





It is not so much sin as it is ig- 
norance and barbarism that mars 
the lives of many ofthe young even 
now at the close of the nineteenth 
century. 


THE time has come when our 
teachers and city and county super- 
intendents must look after the legis- 
lation needed to make the office of 
city superintendent more perma- 
nent, and all our school plans 
more effective. The average legis- 
lature, under the pressure brought 
to bear upon it, goes into the busi- 
ness of making law to sell for 
those who wish to buy law—or 
laws. Under this pressure, needed 
general legislation is sometimes, 
we fear, apt to be overlooked, 
hence the necessity pointed out 
above. 

How much more this teacher 
can do, with this self-activity of 
the tiniest, humblest child than all 
the chemists in the world can do 
with their inanimate objects, thus 
proving the child to be worth 
more with power of thought and 
affection than a// the material 
world. Areour plans of education 
adequate to all this wealth of child- 
hood ? 








THE growth of law, and the 
growth into law as a result of this 
teaching and training, given in 
our common schools, will by a 
speedy transition introduce the 
whole people into a higher cir- 
cle of living and of history. 

sigan bulacan 

THE little district school-house 
dilates and grows splendid—fills 
every heart with admiration and 
gratitude as it stands a symbol of 
intelligence—the chief instrument 
of a great people—conferring upon 
all great power. 


as 
a 





THE printing-press becomes an 
electric tongue of thought. Itsevery 
word is felt for good or ill the con- 
tinent over. Nocensor sits in judg- 
ment, no dictator dares to control. 
Evil and wrong sprinkled with 
the chloride of truth are less 
dangerous than if they worked in- 
fectuously in the dark and out of 
sight. 
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THE destiny of our common 
school system is to be magnificent, 
as it is a destiny to establish in- 
telligence, principle, and truth in 
every home. 





Our schools help to establish 
reason in place of force, and so 
work all the time to initiate and 
construct the science of goodness. 


as 
ere 


Ir is sound opinion constructed 
by intelligence, rather than multi- 
tudiness opinion that takes the 
force of law. In this is our safety. 
The schools are worth vastly more 
than they cost, in securing this 
result. 








THE problem of our schools 
must be more and more to make 
every person as valuable to them- 
selves and to the community as 
possible by the training in general 
intelligence which they give. In- 
spired by a hope so lofty, every 
means should be used to extend 
and perfect the system, until right 
and morals are everywhere prac- 
ticed and fortified. 


=~ 





THIS atomizing method in edu- 
cation is a piece of nonsense. 
This dividing up of the child or 
man into pieces, and dividing 
truth and culture into pieces is a 
desert, and not a fruitful field. 
Life and culture must be related 
and made one to be effective for 
permanent good. 

PERHAPS you do not know it, 
or realize it, but the curse of im- 
potence rests down solid—on ig- 
norance. 








IGNORANCE, prejudice, bigotry, 
littleness, may for atime veil the 
glory and the power of our com- 
mon school system, but every true 
teacher knows its heart beats on 
with a victorious pulse, insuring 
the light of a brighter and better 
day for all. 


TEACH both rights and duties, 
in every school, on a broad basis. 





IF weare in advance--and we 
are—we have been carried by the 
currents of intelligence and a wise 
Providence to this point for benefi- 
cent ends. Our teachers are at 
work in an electic, comprehensive, 
devout spirit. 





INTELLIGENCE invigorates the 
whole being physically and men- 
tally. The mind enriched and dis- 
ciplined by this quality enables 
one to see what is just and beauti- 
ful in conduct and beneficient in 
action. Our best teachers train 
for this moral advance day by day. 

ciadaaaaaiis 

THE teacher stands on the moral 
eminence where intelligence unites 
our destines to that of virtue, to 
fortify the confidence of the child- 
ren, and to train them to unite 
with and work with all the great 
forces of society, law, power, obe- 
dience, co-operation—to be and to 
act under the lordship of moral 
ideas in all human affairs. We 
must train for something more, 
something higher that to be smart 
cipherers, shrewd bargain makers, 
train for character more than for 
mere information. 





<>. 


A SPIRIT of obedience to law is 
infused into the whole realm of the 
State and the nation by the train- 
ing given in our common schools, 
revealing its power in helpfulness, 
in love, in sympathy, in restraint, 
of evil to such an extent that we 
faintly conceive its worth and 
its work. It is now a divine force, 
no more latent, but active, efficient, 
safe. It is this work that adds so 
constantly to the worth of our 
common school system. 





_—~ 


THE work our teachers and 
schools are doing, so noislessly 
and quietly, insures the final as- 
cendancy of the intellectual and 
moral life of the race. 








THE State designs, and purposes, 
to leave the religious convictions 
of every child to such helps alone, as 
its parentsand an enlightened mind 
can give—and so of the child’s po. 
sition in life. It does not propose 
to direct or control either. 





On this plane all pupils in the 
common school stand. To the 
lowliest and the lordliest it gives 
an opportunity to ascend as high 
as he will. 





THESE common schools, rightly 
viewed, are so many sublime way- 
marks by which Providence un- 
glues the eyes of ignorance so that 
all may trace His purposes among 
men. We plead that every legitimate 
means be used for their extension 
and their perfection. 





How much the training in our 
common schools helps to clear the 
vision so as to detect principles, 
and thus works all the time for an 
endowment of moral courage. It 
sends out constantly fresh forces 
of righteousness and love. 





Ir is a great truth that bursts 
upon us at the close of the nine- 
teenth century that the condition of 
the people is more hopeful than 
ever before. Because the teaching 


of the common schools makes them | 


by intelligence susceptible of rea- 
son, truth and culture. 





THE resources of the Union Pacific RR. 
upto,into and overthe Rocky Mountains, 
cloud capped and snow crowned, will 
be put to the service of the teachers and 
their friends who attend the National 
Educational Association at Denver next 
July, to an extent never dreamed of be- 
fore. In all directions from the city of 
Denver this line branches out. Every- 
body and everything will unite to make 
this visit interesting, useful and attrac- 
tive to the educators of the United 
States. 


~ 








Better be sure and arrange‘ear- 


ly to see it all under these most favora , 


ble auspices. 
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St. Louis Notes. 


$T. LOUIS SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 


Summary of Work Done in 
January, 1895. 


INTEREST at the meetings of the 
various sections of the Society of 
Pedagogy continues growing stead- 
ily. We notice quite a number of 
teachers from the surrounding 
towns in attendance from time to 
time. 

During the month of January 
Mr. Wm. Schuyler, the leader of 
ARE, SECTION A, 
gave two lectures, the first on Ve- 
nitian Art, where he treated of the 
great colorists, Titian, Tintoreth 
and Veronese, and the second on 
German Art, the leaders of this 

being Driver and Holbein. 

Owing to the unavoidable with- 
drawal, on account of accumula- 
tion of work, of Mr. Geo. E. Sey- 
mour from the History Section, 
this section was put under the 
charge of Mr. Schuyler, who will 
continue it to the close, without, 
however, abandoning his course in 
Art In 

ART, SECTION B, 

Miss Amelia C. Fruchte gave 
two interesting illustrated lectures, 
one on the ‘‘Dome In Art and the 
Pictures of Titian,’’ the second on 
‘“‘Rembramdt,’’ in which she was 
assisted by Mrs. Chas. Moss. 

SCIENCE SECTION. 

Leader, G. W. KRALL. 

Science in the primary grades 
was continued during January. 
The difficulty in studying the 
changing phases of nature in city 
schools, places them at a disadvan- 
tage compared with country schools 
or schools in small towns. The 
difficulty is greatest in the cold 
months of winter. 

The starry heavens and meteor- 
ological changes are always objects 
of interest. Metals and minerals 
can be kept ready and afford op- 
portunities for experimental study, 
furnishing means of training to the 





sense-organs, invaluable both for 
drill and information. 


An interesting lesson in sorting 
metals, following Howe’s Synthetic 
Science Teaching, was given to 
about eighty teachers. The leader 
had a manufacturer prepare for the 
occasion seventy-five paper boxes, 
twelve inches square and two 
inches deep, as trays, and for each 
tray fifteen small boxes two inches 
square and half an inchdeep. Six- 
teen specimens of metals and al- 
loys, with a small bar-magnet, 
were placed in each tray. The 
members of the section were re- 
quested to place the unlike pieces 
of metal in separated small boxes 
and observe the distinguishing 
characteristics or properties of each. 


The properties of a substance are 
the ways it presents itself to our 
senses. Through the eye we learn 
color, size, form and lustre; through 
the ear pitch, loudness and metallic 
ring; through the nose, odor; 
through taste, the qualities sweet, 
sour, bitter and saline; through 
touch, form, size, roughness, 
smoothness, hardness, softness, etc. ; 
through the temperature sense we 
learn to distinguish good conduc- 
tors of heat ; and through the mus- 
cular sense we learn weight, stiff- 
ness, flexibility, and hardness. 


Such a lesson in sorting metals 
can be given during the school 
hours when the children are tired 
of book-work. Each pupil is given 
a tray and set of metals and allowed 
about twenty minutes to study the 
properties of the metals, and place 
the different metals in separate 
boxes. At the expiration of the 
time the trays are marked with the 
name of the child and put away 
until the next day. Ten to twelve 
lessons may be necessary before 
each child can readily distinguish 
the metals. 

If the metals are cleaned and 
wrapped in papers they can be pre- 
served for many years for use in 
the school-room. 


The child is led by suggestive 
questions to observe the properties 
which are peculiar to each metal. 
By use of the magnet he learns the 
property of magnetism, also of tem- 
porary and permanent magnet- 
ization. He has been interested 
and his work lightened, his eye 
has been trained through the color, 
shape and thickness of the metals. 
His hand has been trained to feel 
from the surface, bending and 
weight of the metals. He has 
gained a clear idea of more than a 
dozen common metals. He has 
gained the art of experimenting, 
and his mental powers have been 
strengthened. He has gained 
knowledge and prepared for future 
study. 


The section of 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


under Supt. E. H. Long, con- 
tinued its work on W. T. Harris’ 
‘Introduction to Philosophy.’’ 


ETHICS. 


Leader, WM. M. BRYANT. 


By way of preface to ‘‘The 
Ethics of the Ancient Hebrews,’’ 
Mr. Wm. M. Bryant, the leader, 
gave in summary form his inter- 
pretation of what he calls the na- 
tional epic of the Hebrews. True, 
it is an epic only in germ, and con- 
sists of the story of Jacob Israel. 
Nevertheless it presents in vivid 
outline the struggle through which, 
as seen in the person of its projeni- 
tor, the Hebrew people emerged 
from a primitive, non-ethical stage 
of consciousness to a clear and ex- 
alted sense of right and duty. 


Mr. Bryant then discussed the 
interrelation of law and prophecy 
as furnishing a clew to the devel- 
opment of the ethical conscious- 
ness of this people. The Ten Com- 
mandments constitute the nucleus 
of all their law and the germ of all 
their prophecy, and it is especially 
interesting to notice the predom- 
inance of the ethical quality in 
these ‘‘Ten Words,’’ dating back, 
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as they do from the time of Moses, 
the founder of the nation. 


The basis of all is the idea of di- 
rect personal rule on the part of 
the national God. All the rela- 
tions between the God and _ his 
people were distinctly apprehended 
as being? personal. And thus al- 
readyjmorality has here an essen- 
tially religious core, as, indeed, it 
must always have to be genuine 
morality. This is the secret of the 
greatness of the Hebrews. 


Thus their law always pointed 
to a lofty ideal, and therefore was 
prophetic in spirit ; just as their 
prophecy was constantly exercised 
with a view to clearly defining ex- 
isting conditions and duties, and 
thus inevitably assumed contin- 
uously more or less the character 
of law. Note here the relations of 
property and of the family as in- 
dicated in the Ten Command- 
ments: ‘‘Thou shalt not steal’ 
presupposes the sacredness of prop- 
erty ; ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness,’’ presupposes the sacred- 
ness of character. But also steal- 
ing is an outward act, and of this 
greed is but the inward prompting. 
The inward state of the mind, then, 
is the essential phase, and the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not covet,’’ 
with its reiterated forms, is only 
the warning against fatal self- 
deformation. 


All the commandments but one, 
indeed, arenegative. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not.’’ But why? Because doing 
the thing forbidden is the sure way 
of self-injury. And the one com- 
mandment which says: ‘‘Thou 
shalt’’ is addressed to children. 
‘“‘Honor thy father and _ thy 
mother,’’ and do this because the 
habit of self-restraint and the spirit 
of kindliness thus developed con- 
stitute the elements of that inward 
serenity leading to prolonged life, 
and that, too, in the God-given 
land—the land of growing law and 
order. 


Truly Moses was a prophet. And 


if he dine vain: that was, as 
the greater prophet of after time 
explained, because of the ‘‘hard- 
ness of heart’’—because of the vio- 
lence and barbarism of that early 
time. 


It was above allthrough prophecy 
that the consciousness of the people 
was progressively cleared up and 
intensified as to the essentially in- 
ner or spiritual quality of all ethi- 
cal questions. The righteous God 
demanded righteousness and purity 
of heart on the part of his wor- 
shippers. Love righteousness and 
rule the world! Such was the 
ideal constantly held out by the 
prophets to the people. Deferring 
the promised world-empire by Je- 
hovah really meant unfaithfulness 
of soul on the part of his people. 
Sin is the secret of all contradic- 
tions, individual and national. As 
for Jehovah, he is forever just and 
merciful—a Redeemer. It is only 
the soul that persists in the self- 
contradiction of sin, that puts it- 
self beyond redemption, and hence 
must surely die. Restoration is 
based on sacrifice; but this must 
be, not of burnt offerings— not of 
any outward form—but of a pure 
and contrite heart, 
spiritual. 


inward and 
And this conception ex- 
pands and deepens and grows ever 
richer in the Hebrew consciousness 
until it blossoms out into the trans- 
figured ethical ideal of the Chris- 


tian world. In the section of 


PEDAGOGY. 
Mr. Cooke treated of courses of 
reading and methods of investiga- 


tion. In this section a very care- 
fully graded course of reading, 


showing what books should be 
read in the various grades, is being 
prepared. We hope to publish the 
list as soon as it is completed. 


—_ 





Have you seen the “book of the 
Are you satisfied with your text 
book on history? See the ad. of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., page 2, and send for 


sample pages. 


year?”’ 





HOW MAY BOARDS OF EDUCA. 
TION BE OF GREATER SER- 
VICE TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





BY J. F. ARNOLD. 


HILE the success of a teacher 

must ever depend chiefly 
upon his own ability to teach and 
tact in governing a school, regard 
must also be had for certain exter- 
nal conditions chief of which isthe 
attitude of his employers and the 
amount and quality of the confi- 
dence they place in him. In the 
first place they should give him 
the compliment of a unanimous 
endorsement. There should not be, 
at least in the records, a small 
minority against him. However 
brilliant the abilities of a teacher 
he cannot afford to enter upon his 
work when it is known that there 
is a division in the board as to his 
employment. He may by his ex- 
cellent deportment and success win 
over the minority, but the chances 
are that the division line will only 
become more sharply drawn with 


time and that it will be extended | 


tillthe patrons of the school are 
arrayed upon either side as they 
may be influenced by the division 
in the board. Extended tothe pu- 
pils, it will weaken and perhaps 
destroy his influence in the school. 

It may be that when a teacher 
may be unanimously chosen that 
individual members may not con- 
sider themselves held by this en- 
dorsement, may reserve to 
themselves the heaven-born right 
of carping, criticising and finding 
fault with the modes and methods 
of the teacher whenever occasion 
may offer, apparently forgetful of 
the fact that such 


but 


criticism must 


have in the eyes of the patrons of f 
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the school a semi-official character, 
and thatthe censure of a member 
of the board, though only the ex- 
pression of a private opinion, will 
be taken by many *s ‘‘'e censure 
ofthe board itselt. 


We say nothing against the right 
of private opinion, which no one 
loses by being a member of a school 
board, but we object to its unoffi- 
cialexpression, as such an expres- 
sion carries with it the weight of 
an official expression. If it is a 
matter so serious as to require offi- 
cial action, le’ it be done officially 
with the certificate of such action 
but without publicity, and let it be 
communicated to the teacher only, 
unless the teacher should himself 
desire that it be made public. There 
are many instances when the teach- 
er would feel relieved, and have 
his authority strengthened, when 
he has a direct order of the board 
as a ground for mere change of 
order in discipline. 


It happens sometimes that a con- 
troversy arises between himself and 
some patron of the school offended 
at some exercise of discipline which 
he considers unjust or too severe. 
It should be the duty of the board 
calmly and dispassionately to weigh 
such questions and decide them 
upon their absolute equity rather 
than upon grounds of personal plea 
or prejudice. The great man ofthe 
neighborhood may have a personal 
grievance against the teacher. The 
question should be decided not on 
the grounds of his wealth and in- 
fluence, but upon the rules of jus- 
tice and equity laid down for the 
pupils of the school irrespective of 
the personal importance of parents 
or guardians. Except in flagrant 
cases of injustice on the part of the 
teacher, not likely to occur, it is 
his duty to sustain the order and 
discipline of the school. The rules 
of the school having been endorsed 
by the board, it is their duty to see 
that they are extended fairly and 
impartially, and to give notice to 


patrons that no exceptions will be 
made on the grounds of personal 
favor; but do not talk of these mat- 
ters, opinions, as individuals ad- 
verse to the action of the board. Do 
not take part in or foster neighbor- 
hood quarrels as to the action of 
teachers. 


The attitude ofthe board towards 
the teacher should be friendly and 
confidential. Some boards, such is 
the infirmity of some natures, may 
elect to be stern censors of the 
teachers they have employed, 
thinking it due to their dignity to 
make ashow of authority, forget- 
ting that friendly counsel and ad 
vice are more likely to be efficient 
in dealing with men and women 
whose education has fitted them 
for a position which they them- 
selves are not qualified for filling. 
Such too usually assume more au- 
thority than the law gives them as 
members of the board, and attempt 
to lay down the most minute rules 
for school government, things that 
ordinarily and of right ought to be 
left to the teachers, who are sup- 
posed by their education and ex- 
perience to know something of 
school government, and to be able 
to rule wisely in all the ordinary 
matters of the school. It is a great 
mistake to reduce teachers to au- 
tomata or mere teaching machines, 
that move only as they are moved 
by the more astute authority above 
them. 


But it sometimes happens that 
old teachers have been placed upon 
the school board, and some of them 
may have been retired for years 
from a profession that has pro- 
gressed somewhat in knowledge of 
methods of teaching, and of dis- 
cipline, and these are sometimes 
pertinaciously officious in pressing 
upon teachers their own old meth- 
ods and formulas. It has been 
demonstrated that each teacher can 
teach best in his own way and ac- 
cording to his own experience. A 
wise teacher on a school board may 


bea great help, but it sometimes 
happens that he proves an unmit- 
igated nuisance, especially if he 
belongs to that class which has 
learned nothing since they left 
the schoolroom for some other call- 
ing in years long since departed. 
In the matter of changes great 
care should be taken, and none 
made except upon grounds that 
commend themselves to the intel- 
ligence of the community, as fre- 
quent changes, even with good 
cause, are apt to be hurtful; 
frequent changes without cause are 
likely to be disastrous. It is a mis- 
fortune to a school to be obliged to 
make continuous changes ia its 
board of instructors The remedy 
lies in increased care and watch- 
fulness as to the character and 
ability of the teachers selected. To 
select teachers properly the board 
should not rely exclusively upon 
testimonials and certificates of grad- 
uation at some normal school. Tes- 
timonials are as a rule very cheap, 
and it is not impossible to secure 
the most excellent ones from per- 
sons apparently competent to give 
them, who may give them out of 
mere good nature and anxiety to 
assist a fellow being in distress, or 
they may be given from the less 
worthy motive of getting rid of an 
applicant whose importunity wea- 
ries them, and whom they would 
rather have in some other neigh- 
borhood. Certificate of graduation 
in colleges and normal schools are 
better, but they do not prove abil- 
ity toteach. From his position, if 
he be well fitted for it, the County 
Superintendent should be capable 
of giving school boards very val- 
uable assistance. He passes upon 
the applications of applicants, and 
by correspondence with school 
boards, and with other superinten- 
dents of schools, he is able to 
furnish much valuable information 
as to qualificants, and it is in his 
power to assist boards not only in 


the selection of teachers, but in 
dispensing of such as have shown 
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mental or moral incompetency by 
withholding certificates. 


It is evidently the part of wis- 
dom for a school board, first, wise- 
ly to select good teachers and then 
to retain them as long as possible. 
To secure a proper estimate of the 
value and efficiency of teachers the 
members of the boards would do 
well to make frequent visits to the 
schools, and to cultivate a friendly 
acquaintance with the teachers. It 
is not necessary that they should 
visit the schools in their official 
capacity, though such visits might 
be made profitable at times, on 
which occasions the board should 
come in a body, or as represented 
by a committee, the object of such 
visits being to make an official in- 
spection, care being taken that 
they should not seem to be inquis- 
itorial, or for the express purpose 
of finding fault with the manage- 
ment. When it is understood that 
the visitation is a friendly one 
and prompted by a deep interest 
and earnest desire for the welfare 
of the school, it will be welcomed 
alike by pupils and teachers who 
will both be encouraged by it to 
renewed zeal in learning and teach- 
ing. It will be looked forward to 
with pleasant anticipations and 
not dreaded as a day of judgment. 
Frequent visits made by the board 
officially, or as individuals, would 
afford the teacher the opportunity 
of setting forth the wants of the 
school, especially as regards ma- 
terials to work with; such as ap- 
paratus for scientific work, and the 
formation of a museum of natural 
history and archaeology ; these be- 
ing object lessons in science of far 
more value than books or oral in- 
struction alone. In addition to 
these the formation of a school li- 
brary containing the best works in 
history, science, the arts and polite 
literature. No school should be 
without them. 


We believe that members of 
school boards should be selected 


from their fitness and ability 
for their position, and not from 
political preference or _ relig- 
ious prejudice, and least of all 
should they be selected from that 
class who have axes to grind. Iil 
fares the school whose board is 
composed of those whose chief title 
to consideration is that they belong 
to some political party or church, 
or that they are interested in 
schools only that they can thereby 
accomplish some personal end ; 
such, for instance, as securing for 
some favorite a place on the board 
of instruction. Their intelligence 
should be equal to the demands of 
the position, their interest unpreju- 
diced by any personal ends. Much 
depends upon the intelligence, the 
fairness and the devotion of these 
men to the great work committed 
to their hands. Good teachers can- 
not make a good school if they 
have not the powerful assistance—- 
we may say rather the friendly 
aid and encouragement of a well 
selected Board of Directors. An 
old proverb says: ‘‘ Like pre- 
scribes, like people.’’ Itis as true 


tosay: Like teachers like schol- 
ars, and we may add: Like 
school boards like teachers. The 


excellency and efficiency of the one 
depends upon the other. We shall 
always find this just proportion : 
As the school board is to the teach- 
ers, so are the teachers to the 
scholars. 





LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR 
CENTURY TEACHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PA- 
PERS.’’ 


19th 


APPERCEPTION. 


(= study to-day is of a beauti- 

ful word, upon which some of 
us have been feeding for many 
months—although in some cases 
this has been without the ‘‘feast of 
reason and flow of soul,’’ which is 
supposed to mark these dainty tid- 
bits in pedagogics, but this may 








be owing to the delusive presence 
of ps in its make up, like the old 
joke on pepper—which was re. 
turned to his grocer by an irate 
customer, whose daughter had 
laughed at him for bringing home 
a pound of the pungent condiment 
which, she gravely assured him, 
‘is half ps !’’ 

Well, our apperception is only: 
adulterated one-fourth, so it gets 
an easy passage into the mouths of 
our educational experts who roll it 
as a sweet morsel under the tongue, 
then gently perform the bovine 
operation of ‘‘chewing the cud,” 
until enough apperception has ac- 
cumulated in the mental stomach 
to support, induce or compel its 
digestion, which is sometimes 
found a little difficult. 

I never have found apperception, 
advertised in the educational mar- 
kets as ‘‘baby food,’’ but under the 
wise supervision of our pedagogi- 
cal doctors, I have no doubt that 
ultimately this charming bread, 
meat, and vegetables of our men- 
tal dietary will be combined into 
educational soup-stock, and given 
to us with a spoon. 
we shall ultimately detect its 
gentle flavor in our desserts, 
gravies, drinks, etc. But at present 
Ido not know of anything better 
to recommend in this line than 
Rooper’s ‘‘Pot of Green Feathers; 
a Study in Apperception,’’* de- 
scribed by the publishers of Zhe 
New Education as a ‘‘clear psycho- 
logical treatise,’’ and as the dose is 


Perhaps, too, 


not large enough to be fatal, 
nor expensive (eighteen cents, 


post paid) enough to reduce the 
educational mammalia who are 
classed as ruminantia to poverty, 
I cheerfully commend it as one of 
the least dangerous of its kind, 
non-explosive and weather proof, 
believe in apperception for hind- 
ling wood—but I wouldn’t think 
of heating a house—nor a class 
room with it. I perfercoal or gas, 
especially if the gas is natural. 
Don’t buy Rooper expecting it to 
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constitute your winter's fuel, there- 
fore, or you'll freeze in your work, 
perhaps turn to ice; and even 
though the ice were in the divine 
form of an angel, it has no place 
in the average American school. 

I believe in apperception, also 
as an ornamental fringe or lace 
for your educational dress, but 
pray don’t costume yourself only 
with fringe or lace, or both.. 
Civilization just now is at high 
tide, and you'll be a spectacle 
among well-dressed educators if 
you have nothing more substantial 
than apperception to protect your 
mental nudity from the steady and 
penetrating gaze of practical peo- 
ple. Better lay in a good supply 
of commonsense educational dress- 
goods and underwear for founda- 
tion dressing. 

I have also found apperception 
a good medicine for mild forms of 
educational disease—but would n’t 
rely upon it for disorders of the 
brain or vital organs, and would 
hardly expect tocarry a patient 
through acourse of mental malaria 
with it. It’s not a panacea, even 
if publishers of this class of litera- 
ture advertise it as a remedy for 
anything and everything that ails 
you. 

One good thing about appercep- 
tion is its keeping quality. I have 
seen books on this topic that were 
antiques in date, but whose pages 
weren't even soiled; so if you want 
to build up a library of books that 
nobody will beg, borrow, or steal, 
these are always a safe investment. 
They are not so fascinating that 
even you will burn the midnight 
oil in their perusal, notwithstand- 
ing your devotion to educational 
literature in general or metaphy- 
sics in particular. Neither will 
you turn to them for religious com- 
fort or consolation, as you do to 
your Bibles and prayer books. 

But apperception has its place in 
education—if only its real friends 
do not in mistaken zeal and kind- 
ness make it do duty for various 
and sundry things for which it is 
not fitted. Let us be patient with 


apperception enthusiasts, and 
calmly do our every day work 
regardless of this fascinating 


study, leaving it to find its own 
level, like water, as it surely will, 
while we pursue the ever-present 
study of childhood in its multifar- 
ious lights and necessities. 
‘Publisher, 37 West 10th St. New York. 


The School House on the Hill. 














OWN the lane and up the valley, through the pasture by the mill, 
Lies the pathway, and I follow, as it were, a child at will, 
’Till it ends beneath the belfry of the school house on the hill. 


Like a hymn of consecration, and with meaning as complete 
As the score of rude initials carved upon the rearmost seat, 
Are the merry peals of laughter and the rush of nimble feet. 


On the playground, as I linger; fain to be a boy again, 
And forgetful of the changes that have marked my way since then— 
Innocent of all the worries of this world of busy men. 


As by some magician’s challenge, all the past is swept away, 
And the boys and girls of forty are the children of to-day 
In this hour of intermission, given up to joyous play. 


Some contending in the forum to redeem the Golden Rule, 
Some are weaving webs of fancy from tradition’s mystie spool; 
Others, passed to broader vision in a better, higher school, 


Since they heard that bell’at recess sound its summons, as sublime 
And as potent in its echoes down the endless course of Time, 
As the Sabbath morning message of the grandest steeple chime. 


Seems asif the voice of conscience, speaking through that oaken door, 
Would reproach me as unworthy of the lessons learned of yore— 
That those precepts should have fruited in a fund of riper lore. 


Yet, a deeper sense assures me, that whate’er I may have wrought 
Worthy of commemoration in the argosies of thought, 
Grew, e’en from this humble temple, where my A. B. C.’s were taught. 


Every memory is sacred, and the eye of fancy sees 
Joy or penitence responsive to the teacher’s stern decrees; 
And what pastimes! From the ball-field to the jolly spelling bees. 


Through the mist of life’s emotions it conveys a subtle thrill; 

So, God grant that in the gloaming I may see it standing, still, 

And inhale the inspiration of the school house on the hill. 
ALTON, ILL. FRANK C. RIEHL. 
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THE COMPOSITION CLASS. 





Do you not read some tokens of mv son 
In this composition ? 
--Shak. 


A BOY in school was told he 

must write a composition on 
‘*Grammar.’’ He sat for two 
hours looking out of the window 
of the little country school house. 
He saw a scene that has never 
been forgotten. The forests with 
the tints of autumn, the dog-wood 
with its scarlet berries, the maple 
with its leaves of green, gold and 
red, and all the intervening shades; 
the deep ravines with its banks 
pierced with the gloomy mouths 
of several coal mines and the sul- 
phurous stream flowing through 
it; the farm houses, the orchards, 
the herds in the fields, and in the 
distance the blue outline of the 
mountain range. 


At the end of the two hours the 
boy in despair whispered to a 
neighbor : ‘‘ How shall I begin ?”’ 
and the reply came, write ‘‘ Gram- 
mar is a pleasing study.’’ And 
the boy wrote, finishing with copi- 
ous extracts from the preface of 
Kirkham’s grammar. 


That lesson was not forgotten ; 
that boy as a teacher has made 
many a mistake, but none like 
that. 


Permit us to relate two incidents 
out of many that may help some 
young teacher : 


It a country 
school, the class are beginning the 
study of grammar. The teacher 
says if the boys were going to be 
carpenters, shoe-makers, or wagon- 
makers, how long would it take 
them to learn the trade by knock- 
ing down old houses, tearing up 
old shoes and wagons and exam- 
ining the parts? If the girls were 
going become dress-makers 
would they put in their time ex- 


is evening in 


to 


amining the parts of old garments. 
To learn these trades they must go 
to making houses, shoes, wagons 
That while a knowl- 
edge of the forms of sentences is 


and dresses. 


important, they could never become 
skilled in the use of language by 
tearing up old sentences and ex- 
amining the parts. 
To build 
tences they must have thoughts, 


build sentences. sen- 
to write beautiful sentences they 
must think beautiful 
Eloquent 


thoughts. 
sentences require elo- 
quent thoughts, true sentences ex- 
That their 
never be better 
than their thoughts. 

The interest being roused, a class 


press true thoughts. 
sentences would 


was formed of volunteers for a 
composition class, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that those who 


enter are to remain in the class; 


there was to be no retreating. 
A large class was formed, all 
who were’ proper to enter 


under the stim- 
volunteering none held 
none even failed. They 
wrote of what they saw in field 
and wood and by the stream, of 
what they read, of the sermons 
they heard, of the subjects they 
studied. 
criticised and encouraged. 


being enrolled ; 
ulus of 


back, 


The teacher corrected, 
The 
pupils became interested on lan- 
guage study and the grammar rec- 
itation was never a dull one. 

The other class was in a summer 
normal. It was composed of young 
people preparing forteachers. Sim- 
ilar illustrations were used as to 
the former class to impress the im- 
portance of actual work. Each 
was requested to write a composi- 
tion relative to some place, or some 
fact they knew to be true, or was 
in the compass of their reading. 
No fiction. 

The school was in a little rail- 
road village and the pupils lived 


They must - 





in the immediate vicinity. When 
these compositions were read, one 
wrote a brief description of Madi- 
When it was 
through the teacher said: ‘' That 


son, Wisconsin. 
is correct, for I have been there; 
She said, 
‘* When my father was a member 


when were you there?’”’ 


of the legislature.’’ 
of the 


Another wrote 
white rocks in the Alle- 
ghanies. She described the sur- 
roundings ; how they can be seen 
for miles from the adjacent country 
the 
told 
the story of the faithless lover, who 


like a great white scar on 


mountain’s brow, and then 
under the promise of marriage lured 
his affianced to the cliff, only to 
a cruel 
The 
‘That is true, for 
I have been there, and the narra- 
The 
became inter- 
ested in the summer normal. 


hurl her over its front to 
death in the chasm below. 
teacher said : 
historical fact. 


tive is an 


whole community 


With skill the composition class 
can be made as interesting as any 
The pupils acquire skill in 
using language by writing. ‘‘ Writ- 
ing maketh anexact man.’’ Have 
the pupils write of facts, of things 
they know. Avoid fiction and fic- 
titious stories. Leave them for 
later life. Nothing so adds force 
to awritten article as to say: ‘‘ This 
is true.’’ J. N. D. 


CLARKSBURG, W. V., Jan. 22. 


In the coming on of this new 
generation, made more intelligent 
and public spirited by the training 
of our common schools, there al- 


class. 





ways opens a better prospect for 
society, growth, power, victory. 
rr 
‘Some rats vill learn some dings, und 
some udder vats vill learn some udder 
dings.’’ William Hawley Smith, in his 
‘‘Walks Abroad,’’ is both interesting, 
amusing and instructive. The book 
only costs 30 cents. You can get it and 
almost anything you want in the book 
line from A. Flanagan, Chicago, Il. 
See his adv. injanother column. 
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TALK ABOUT THE WOODPECKER. 


BY BESSIE I. PUTNAM. 





OHNNY may tell me about some 
living thing that he saw on his 
way to school this morning. 








“T saw a woodpecker hammer- 
ing on a tree.”’ 

“Why was it ‘hammering’ on 
the tree?’ 

“It was picking out worms for 
its breakfast.’”’ 

“Do you suppose the woodpecker 
knew just where to peck the bark 
for insects? or did it venture hap- 
hazard and trust to luck ?”’ 

‘May be it can tell by the looks 
of the bark.’’ 

‘Doubtless this gives it a clue, 
but it cannot always exactly locate 
its prey. In such cases it drums 
on the bark as you heard it this 
morning, and then notes with its 
sharp ear the exact position of the 
insect, which, frightened by the 
sound, rapidly retreats to its inner- 
most den. The prisoner located, 
Mr. Woodpecker, cuts a small hole 
with his strong, chisel-shaped bill 
and quickly secures his game. His 
tongue is especially adapted for 
this purpose by being capable of 
extraordinary extension; besides, 
the end is bordered on either side 
with small barbs not unlike those 
of a fish-hook. Thus the insect or 
worm surprised by this bird stands 


little chance of escape. Has any 
one noticed any peculiarity in its 
movements ?”’ 
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‘It can go up and around the 
trunks and branches of the trees 
as easily as we can walk on the 
level floor.’’ 

‘‘Because of this power its is 
classified as a climber. If you could 
get close to it, you would notice 
that its toes were in pairs, two pro- 
jecting forward and two backward. 
(Compare with foot of parrot, ca- 
nary, chicken, etc.) Its sharp 
claws and rigid tail also assist it in 
climbing.”’ 

How does the parrot climb? 

‘Is its food wholly insects? ’”’ 

‘‘No, it always comes for its 
share in cherry season.’”’ 

“It eats fruit and sometimes 
small seeds, but as two-thirds or 
more of its bill of fare is insects 
and their larvae, it is called znsect- 
Some people think be- 
cause it bores holes in the trees and 
sometimes helps itself to fruit that 
it is a nuisance. But scientists 
claim that the holes do compara- 
tively little damage to the trees, 
that the number of insects de- 
stroyed by them is astonishing; so 
we can well afford to share with 
them a small portion of the fruit, 
since without them and other in- 
sect-eating birds we would soon be 
overrun with these pests. How 
does it happen that the woodpecker 
remains with us during the winter 
while the robin and many others 
of the feathered tribe seek warmer 
homes ?”’ 

‘‘The robins would starve when 
the snow came .’’ 

‘*What do they eat ?”’ 

‘*‘Why, they eat worms, too.’’ 

‘Strange that they leave, isn’t 
it? Do they dig the worms and 
bugs out from the bark like the 
woodpecker ?”’ 

‘‘No, but when a field is newly 
plowed they work in earnest pick- 
ing out the grubs.”’ 

‘*The woodpecker, then, issharp 
enough to find them hidden away 
in a dormant state, while the robin 


depends mostly on finding them in 
sight. For this reason the latter 


7vorous. 


Don’t Fo rget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emu! 

sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Strength. It has no 
equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 

Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 6Oc. and $1, 








would stand little chance in win- 
ter.’’ 

‘‘We have seen that the wood- 
pecker is really a friend to man, 
though not always regarded as 
such. In some parts of this coun- 
try (where its good traits are 
known, too), reports state that the 
red-headed species, one of the 
most beautiful, is growing very 
scarce. Can anyone guess why ?’’ 

‘‘May be because they are so 
pretty, people want them for 
pets.’’ 

‘“‘Worse than that; they kill 
them, and next time you girls go 
to buy a hat, please tell the milli- 
ner that you don’t want one with a 
bird’s corpse for trimming; neither 
do you want any bird decapitated 
or deprived of its wings for you. 
The boys will be on the lookout I 
know, and shun such evidences of 
cruelty and barbarism.”’ 





TuiIs torch of intelligence is car- 
ried in the humble spirit of duty by 
our teachers and educators to insure 
a better future type of American 
Christian citizenship to train the 
young to bear their great respon- 
sibilities. Let us aid them in every 
way possible. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Feb. 22, 1732—1895. 
ASHINGTON’S birthday 
gives a splendid opportunity 
to teach patriotism, and teachers 
everywhere should make much of 
these public holidays) We have 
not so many of them but that we 
can afford to celebrate those we 
have. Just before a holiday is a 
good time to spend a few minutes 














talking about it. Explain what 
the day commemorates, and why 
we should mark it by something 
different from other days. Just as 
celebrations of birthday anniver- 
sdries draw all the members of the 
family together in their joy, so 
does a national holiday form a 
great bond of union, and bring us 
all nearer in a common brother- 
hood ; and this feeling of brother- 
hood we want to foster; brothers 
in one great nation, true children 
of this land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

Honor the flag. Fling it out to 
the breeze on every public holiday, 
and on all occasions for special re- 
joicing. Hundreds of noble lives 
have been laid down to do homage 


to that piece of bunting, our own 
starry banner, and to save it from 
dishonor. Shall we not hold it in 
reverent love? Show thatthe flag 
represents not only our govern- 
ment, our people, our nation, but 
all the great and good deeds done 
beneath theé 
protection of } 
its colors. In 
addition toa 
large flag to 
be hoisted 
outside of 
the building, 





every room should be profusely dec- 
orated with the stars and stripes. 
The flag itself is a fine subject fora 
lesson. There is a great deal of in- 
teresting matter in connection with 
When and how did 

Why only thirteen 
How many stars does it 


its history. 
it originate? 
stripes? 
contain? When will the next star 
be added ? 

We will not attempt to give any 
full program, but hope that the 
following material may be found 


helpful : R. 


* * * 


Recitation—February a2d. 


FIRST BOY. 
In seventeen hundred and thirty-two, 
_ This very month and day, 
Winking and blinking at the light, 
A litle baby lay. 


No doubt they thought the little man 
A goodly child enough ; 

But time has proved that he was made 
Of most uncommon stuff. 


SECOND BOY. 
The little babe became a man 
That everybody knew 
Would finish well what he began, 
And prove both firm and true. 


So when the Revolution came, 
That made our nation free, 
They couldn’t find a better man 

For general, you see. 


THIRD BOY. 
A general, he never failed 
Or faltered, so they thought 
He ought to be the President, 
And so, I’m sure he ought. 


And then he did his part so well 
As President—’twas plain 
They couldn’t do a better thing 
Than choose him yet again. 
ALL. 
Through all his life they loved him well, 
And mourned him when he died, 
And, ever since, his noble name 
Has been our nation’s pride. 
The lesson of his life is clear, 
And easy, quite to guess, 
Be firm and true if you would make 
Your life a grand success. 
— Youth's Companion, 


* *” = 


Three Cheers For the Olden Time. 


Three cheers, three cheers for the olden 
time, 
And the brave that knew no fear; 
They stood erect as the giant oak, 
And laughed when the storm was 
near. 


Like them we'll boast of the land we 
love, 
And her proud flag streaming high; 
We'll sing aloud for the bright green 
hills, 
While the ocean waves reply. 
They dared to look in the flashing eye, 
Of the storm-king when he passed ; 
A shout went up and a peal of joy 
Rang out on the wintry blast. 


The grass is green where they calmly 
rest, 
Those veterans, true and brave, 
Their memory shines like a radiant star, 
O’er the land they died to save. 
—Fannie Crosby. 


* * * 


The Good Old Times. 





When Washington was president 
He saw full many an icicle; 

But never on a railroad went, 
And never rode a bicycle. 


He read by no electric lamp, 
Nor heard about the Yellowstone; 
He never licked a postage stamp, 
And never saw a telephone, 


His trousers ended at the knees; 
By wire he could not send dispatch ; 


He filled his lamp with whale oil grease, | 


And never had a match to scratch. 





ie 





But in these days it’s come to pass, 
All work is with such dashing done - 
We've all those things; but then, alas! 
We seem to have no Washington. 


—Bedeu © 
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Washington Exercise. 





SUGGESTIONS—This exercise is intended for 
six boys and six girls. They should be dressed 
in olden style; the materials need not be expen- 
sive. 


[All march on the stage, boys right, 
girls left, and arrange themselves, boys 
on the right side, girls on the left.) 


Boys.--Soldiers, civilians, all are we, 
Girls.—And ladies fair, you will agree, 
All.-And each of us needed here yousee 
To represent Washington’s time. 
1st Boy.--You see before you a soldier 
bold, 
Of the great George Washington’s 
time, 
jd Boy.--A yeoman I, yet daring, too. 
To my country ever loyal, true. 
jth Boy.--A Doctor. : 
5th Boy.—-A Lawyer. 
6th Boy.—A Minister. 
All the Boys.—We, 
Yet gallant and daring as any yousee, 
Of the brave George Washington’s 
time. 
We’re steadfast and loyal, honest 
and true, 
Soldiers daring, citizens, too. 
Ready to dare and ready to do 
Aught needed in Washington’s time. 
1st Girl.--A simple little maiden, I, 
Of the brave George Washington’s 
time. 
2d Girl.--A woman with bright hopes 
rising high ; 
A woman of Washington’s time. 
ja Girl.--A mother whose soldier sons 
are three. 
gth Girl.—Maidens. 
5th Girl.—Matrons. 
6th Girl.—Mothers. 
All the Girls.—We, 
And ladies fair of high degree, 
Ladies of Washington’s time, 
Boysand Girls.—-Citizen, soldier, ma- 
tron, maid, 
In garb of olden time arrayed, 
We hope that we have pleasure made, 
With our little jingle of rhyme, 
The moments few. The moments we 
Have stood before you cheerfully, 
We hope that we all faithfully 
Represent Washington’s time. 
{Girls march to the left, boys to the 
tight to the back of the stage. Meeting 
march two deep, a boy and a girl, up 
centre to front, where they separate and 
march off, girls left, boys right. A 
tableau may be introduced, if desired. ] 
—Jennie D. Moore, in Teachers’ World. 


An Acrostic. 





[To be recited by sixteen little folks, each 
wearing his letter on a card about his neck, 
with the wrong side of the card outermost. 
Each turns his card to display his letter with 
the first word of his recitation.| 


1. GREAT was the hero whose name we 
shall spell. 

2. Eager todohis work nobly and well. 

3. Orderly, too, in all of his ways. 

4. Righteous was he to the end of his 
days. 

5. Good we are told, from his earliest 
youth. 

6. Earnest his efforts for freedom and 
truth. 

7. Wise with a wisdom sent from 
above. 

8. Ardent his hope for the country we 
love. 

9. Strong was his arm when in Lib- 
erty’s fight. 

10. Honest his purpose that righ? should 
be might. 

11. |ndomitable was his courage, we 
know. 

12. Noble in thought his worthy deeds 
show. B 

13. Grand is the record that’s left us to 
read. 

14. True to his God and his country in 
need. 

15. Obedient ever to duty’s command. 

16. None was so great in all of the land. 

All—And now you may see when our 

spelling is done, 

We give you the name of George 


Washington. 
—Selected. 
”H * * 
Washington’s Birthday. 





TUNE—AMERICA. 
Welcome, thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 

Therising sun. 

Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 

Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 
Behold that noble form— 
That peerless one— 
With his protecting hand, 
Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 
The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 


Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none. 


Brightest on history’s page, 
Of any clime or age, 
As chieftain, man and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done. 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led, 
By Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 
The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 
In Freedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now, 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 
The natal son, 
Will we attest the worth, 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 
—Geo. Howland in the Western Teacher. 
* * * 
Like Washington. 
Fe 
I’ve been thinking to-day about Wash- 
ington, 
America’s best beloved son, 
Honest and truthful, bold and brave, 
He taught old England how to behave! 


2 
I would like to be great like Washing- 
ton, 

And go out to war and carry a gun, 
I think it would be a splendid thing 
To free a land from a cruel king! 

2. 
I would like to flourish a swordand say, 
‘We will fight and drive our foes away.”’ 
But I tell you what, I would hardly dare 
To cross as he did, the Delaware ! 


4. 
My mother tells me that everyone 
Cannot become a Washington. 
But even alittle boy can be 
As great a hero for truth as he! 


S, 
So I have determined that I will try 
To be good and noble and tell no lie, 
And then, tho’ no daring deed I've done, 
I’ll be a little like Washington ! 

— Susie M. Best in Teachers’ World. 
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COMPOSITION 


George Washington. 


OUTLINE. 


PARENTS.— Father, Agustine Washing- 
ington.— Mother was Mary Bell. —Six 
children in the family. George was 
born Feb. 22, 1732. — Father died in 
1743- 

YoutTH.—Received much of his early 
education from his mother.—Fond of 
out-door sports: riding, fishing, hunting, 
etc.—His first teacher was a village 
pedagogue named Hobby -- Mr. Wil- 
liams taught him cipheriug, and many 
of his account books are still 
public archives at Washington. 

Manhood.—-In 1751 was major of a 
company of militia.—In 1753 carried 
the message to the French Commander 
on the Ohio.—Was with Braddock in 
755 when Braddock was defeated, 
fought in the French and Indian war.— 
Married Mrs. Martha Curtis, of the 
White House in Hent, Jan. 1759.—Res- 
ponded to Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech in 1765.—Member of the Second 
Contineutal Congress.— Elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Army 
in 1775.—Served during the revolution. 
Was made the first President of the 
United States.—Died Dec. 14, 1799.—His 
lasts words were: ‘It is well.’’ 

This outline is very brief, touching 
only a few important and \leaving out 
many just as important. ,It could be 
extended to cover the entire history of 
the revolutionary period of our country, 
and no better way of studying history 
can be adopted than that of following 
the life of the most prominent charac- 
ter throughout that period. Not the dead 
facts but the living, acting man makes 
history interesting. R. 


in the 


+ - emo 


Quotations and Memory Gems. 





At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion when Washington heard the news 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, he inquir- 
ed: “ Did the militia stand fire?’’ and 
when told that the patriots not only did 
stand fire but reserved their own until 
the regulars were within a few rods, he 





said proudly: “The liberties of the 
country are safe.” 
The sword of Washington! the 


staff of Franklin! Oh, sir, what asso- 


ciations are linked in adamant with 


these names! Washingtou, whose 
sword, as my friend has said, was never 
drawn but in the cause of his country, 
and was never sheathed when wielded 
in his country’s cause. 

Franklin, the philosopher of the 
printing press, the thunderbolt and the 


ploughshare.—/ohnu Quincy Adams. 
* * * 


In his oration on ‘‘ The great Proces- 


sion of American History,’’ Robert 
Charles Winthrop says: ‘‘There are 


Hamilton and Madison and Jay bring- 
ing forth the Constitution in their unit- 
ed arms; and there, leaning on their 
shoulders, and on that constitution, but 
towering above them all, is Washington, 
the in- 
comparable President, the world hon- 
ored patriot.’’ ‘ 


the consummate commander, 


* * 

George Washington has frequently 
been called ‘“‘the father of his country.”’ 
He is also said to be “‘first in peace, first 
in war, and first in the hearts of his 


countrymen.”’ 
» * oa 


At the close of the revolution, Wash- 
ington said: ‘‘We are one nation 
to-day and thirteen to-morrow, who 
will treat with us on these terms?’’ 


Here was the sentiment of 


union 
which made him declare in a lat- 
ter crisis: ‘The union, the union in 


any event! ”’ 
- nal . 


In this age of unbelievers and relig- 
ious controversy, let us look backward 
and recall the words of him we are hon- 
oring. ‘‘Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosper- 
ity, Religion and Morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim thetribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pil- 
larsof human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and of citi- 
zens.”’ 

* * * 
‘‘Though many and bright are the stars 
[that appear, 

On that flag by our country unfurled, 

And the stripes that are swelling in 
[majesty there, 
Like a rainbow adorning the world, 
Their light is unsullied as those in the 
[sky, 
a deed that our fathers have done, 
And they're linked in astrue and as 
[lofty a tie, 
In their motto of ‘many in one.’’’ 
—George Washington Cutter. 
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NATURE STUDY. 
BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY 

NORMAI, SCHOOL. 

AIR. 

HE pupils are already aware of the 
fact that the air constitutes an im. 
portant part of the bodily income. An 
interesting and an essential point is to 
determine the amount needed, which 
may be done approximately, as follows: 
Fill a large bottle of known capacity 
and with the hand over the mouth in. 
vert in a basin of water with the mouth 
just below the surface. Insert one end 
of a slender glass tube bent U shaped 
through the neck of the bottle; the 
other arm should be long enough to 
enable one to breathe through it easily, 
Rubber tubing may be used instead of 
glass or both may be combined as the 
wit of the teacher may suggest. The 
pupil may now breathe through the 
tube and the amount of water displaced 
in the bottle will show the quantity of 
air exhaled. Find this by measuring 
the amount of water remaining in the 
bottle. Better results are obtained if 
the bottle is large enough to hold three 
or four expirations as an average may 
be taken. A single respiration is not 
apt to be normal. This apparatus will 
admit of a great variety of exercises, 
which may be seen from the following 
suggestions: (1) Find the amount of 
air needed in a quiet respiration; (2) 
Find the extreme capacity of the lungs 
in sitting position ; also when standing. 
(3) Test the quiet breathing, both be- 
fore and after chest exercises in gym- 
nastics. (4) Compare the amount used 
The ex- 
periment may be varied by inverting, as 
before, the bottle filled with air over the 
basin of water and testing the amount 
used in inspiration by sucking the air 
out of the bottle through the tube. The 
water rising in the bottle will show the 
quantity of airtaken out. 
side the bottle in this 


in different sitting postures. 


The arm in- 
instance will 
have to be long enough to reach the top 
of the inverted bottle. The capacity of 
the bottle may be determined either in 
volume or weight. Taking one cubic 
foot equal to 62.5 lbs. or 1,000 ounces 
will be approximately correct. The 
teacher should have a four-ounce grad- 
uate, which may be obtained with both 


English and French units of measure 
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marked upon the same vessel. In the 
French system it should be remem- 
beredthat one gram of water is equal to 
one cubic centimeter. 

PROBLEMS. 


1. What is the average volume of air 
expired in quiet breathing ? 

2. Theamount expired in quiet breath- 
ing equals what part of that which can 
be forcibly expired ? 

3. The amount of air in one expiration 
in quiet breathing, while sitting equals 
what part of that expired while stand- 
ing? 

4. The amount of air in one expiration 
in quiet breathing before chest exercise 
in gymnastics, equals what part of that 
expired afterwards ? 

5. The amount of air expired in one 
expiration when the body is leaning 
over the desk, as iu writing, equals what 
part of that expired when the body is 
upright ? 

6. Make two measurements each 
around the chest of two pupils of the 
same height ; one when the chest is as 
nearly empty as possible and the other 
when fully inflated. What is the ratio 
in each case of the circumference of the 
deflated chest to that of the chest when 
filled? 

7. What is the ratio of the chest ex- 
pansion of the one to that of the other ? 

8. Compare the ratio that exists be- 
tween the respective quantities of air 
expelled in one expiration with the 
ratio of the chest expansion of the one 
to the chest expansion of the other. 

g. Count the respirations per minute 
when quietly seated ; how much air is 
used in that time ? 

to. At the same rate how much air 
would be needed in one minute ina 
toom of fifty pupils? In one hour? 

11, That none of the air may be re- 
breathed, how often must the room be 
entirely supplied with fresh air? 

Other problems will suggest them- 
selves to the teacher, and oth: rs will be 
necessary when more has been learned 
about different gases. 

In order to more fully comprehend 
the process of respiration, something 
ought to be known about the elasticity 
ofair. Fit a Florence flask or a half- 
pint bottle (whose capacity has been de- 
termined by measuring the water it 
will contain), with a rubber stopper per- 
forated with a single hole. Through 
this pass a glass tube nearly to the bot- 
tom of the flask. Puta measured quan- 
tity of water into the flask, filling it, 
Say, one-quarter full. Place the stopper 
with the tube in tightly and blow once 
as strongly as possible into the bottle, 





What property of the air makes it pos- 
sible to blow air into the bottle? Upon 
removing the mouth note the overflow. 
Due to what cause? To what property 
of the air? Place the thumb over the 
end of the tube and remove it as it 
stands full of water from the flask. 
Measure the water left in the bottle. 
The loss of water equals the gain in 
volume of air. It is evident that the 
volume of air now in the bottle, while 
the pupil was blowing, was compressed 
into the space occupied by the air before 
the blowing began. From this it is pos- 
sible to show how much the pupil is 
able to compress the air by this means 
and the result, always astonishingly 
small, gives him some notion of the re- 
sistance offered by the mobile, and, to 
him, almost intangible substance. 

In a similar manner the expansion of 
air, when heated, may be illustrated. 
Fit a tube as before described in the 
stopper of the flask and take the tem- 
perature of the contained air with a 
thermometer. Fill about one-quarter 
full and completely immerse the flask 
(but not the outer end of the tube), in a 
vessel of warm water, the temperature 
of which is known. The air within the 
flask expanding will drive part of the 
water out through the tube. When the 
flow ceases, remove the tube, as before, 
and measure the amouni of water re- 
maining. It is evident that the origi- 
nal volume of air expanded to the vol- 
ume in the flask when the water stopped 
flowing, from which may be calculated 
the expansion per degree of heat since 
the temperature of the air in the be. 
ginning and the temperature of the 
water are both known. The results ob- 
tained will be but approximations, and 
wide ones at that of the truth, but the 
pupil will be, at least, a step nearer the 
exact truth than if taught simply that 
heated air expands. Besides, he will 
begin to appreciate the necessity for 
measurement and will learn something 
of the methods by which it is done. 
The results may be used in showing how 
the air in a room changes as it is heated 
or cooled, For other experiments illus- 
trating air pressure consult any elemen- 
tary physics or ‘Nature Study,’’ pp. 
19I-5. 


— 
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THE Alton Schools have recently 
added vocal music to their course of 
study. They adopted the music course 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co., of 
Boston. Mrs. A. lL. Davies isin charge of 
the musical department, and Supt. R. 
A. Haight and the teachers are 
lighted with the new departure. 


de- 











How can a teacher best secure good 
order in school? What punishment 
should he inflict in cases of breach of 
rules? 

Arouse a high moral sense of the right 
orwrong of a thing. Teach, by simple 
ethics, the duties of pupils to the teacher, 
to their schoolmates, to themselves. 
The good judgment of the teacher 
will generally be sufficient to determine 
what punishment best suits a breach of 
rules. No one can say what he would 
do until the case arises. Avoid physi- 
cal means as much as possible. Most 
children will feel worse at losing the 
regard of a loved teacher, than overa 
whipping. Physical punishment often 
degrades; the school work should aim 
to uplift. 





The heart seems to force the blood to 
to all parts of the body, but what force 
causes the blood to flow back to the 
heart? 

COUNTRY TEACHER. 

There are various explanations of 
this. One is the contractile power of 
veins and arteries. Another, that the 
contraction and expansion of the heart 
causes a vacuum, into which the blood 
flows. The third cause is said to be 
‘vital force,’’ and just what that is, no 
one knows. The question is difficult, 
and technical tothe last degree. Consult 
some of the larger physiologies on the 
subject. 





Who wrote the hymn America? Is the 
author still living? 


AY. Z. 

‘“‘America’’ was written by the Rev. 
Sam’l Francis Smith in 1832, and it was 
first sung in Boston on the 4th of July 
of that year. Like the ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
Republic,’’ it was inspired by a great 
tune, viz: ‘‘God Save the King.’’ This 
tune is in use in nearly every country 
and it has been ascribed to Han- 
del. Rev. Samuel Francis Smith was 
born at Boston in 1808. He is still 
living, and lately celebrated his 86th 
birthday. Don’t fail to teach the 
children* to sing this hymn well, and 
then use it often. 
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What are some of the best methods o! 
preventing whispering in a mixed schoo 
of forty pupils? 

A TEACHER. 

Keep your pupils so busy and inter- 
ested, that they shall have no time for 
whispering. The price of good order in 
school is eternal vigilance on the part 
of the teacher, zo¢ to watch for wrong 
doing, but to see that all have some 
thing to do and are doing it. 
make a rule that you will have no 
whispering. You cannot enforce it, but 
let it be understood that at any time the 
pupil who does whisper may be called 
upon to say the same thing aloud or put 
it in writing. Have a three-minute rest 
at least once between each intermission 
and allow all to whisper and ask ques- 
tions. 


Never 


Read the chapter on whispering in 
the ‘‘Preston Papers,’’ a book that every 
teacher ought to read. 





In teaching beginners to read which 
is the best method, to print the words 
on the board or use the script form? 

PRIMARY. 

By all means use script, ever print. 
It is a waste of time. One advantage of 
using script is the celerity with which 
the word can be formed and re-formed 
before the eyes of the pupil. 
the word again and again all over the 
board, the child watching with an in- 
terest excited by the teacher’s live talk 
while the graceful motion of the chalk 


To write 


constantly reproduces the same form, 
has a strong tendency to fix that form 
indelibly upon his mind. 

Another advantage is that it immedi- 
ately gives the child something to do, 
and a valuablesomething. Copying the 
word-form is an important step toward 
memorizing it. Copying it in script is 
so much gain in the art of writing. 
Copying it in print is so much time 
worse than wasted, because the printed 
forms are harder to make and are never 
used afterwards. 


When reading and writing are taught 
together from the beginning, effort is 
economized and time saved. The writer 
has achieved the best success by teach- 
ing from fifty to a hundred words pretty 
thoroughly in script before touching 
print, then planning the transition, so 
that the child is as little conscious as 
possible of anything new. : 

R. 


Please give some valuable hints on 
how to teach synonyms in the public 
school. 

A. N. 

Teach them in connection with read- 
ing lessons. For example, select the 
leading words in asentence, make a 
list of them on the board, as given, and 
ask pupils to decide which one is the 
best suited to give the exact meaning 
Discuss with them the 
shades of meaning between synonyms 


in the sentence. 


within their comprehension, and al- 
ways get the class’s opinion; combine 
this with the study of antonyms. This 
will involve much conversation on the 
pupils’ part, and so be a valuable drill 
in expression of thought. The study is 
also important because it enlarges their 
vocabulary The list of synonymous 
words may be utilized in spelling and 
language lessons. See the lesson on 
synonyms and antonyms under ‘‘Practi- 
cal Methods.”’ 
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TOO NEAR THE LINE. 





BY MRS. S. E. KENNEDY. 





‘€T will not take a dare,”’ he said, 
With cheek and brow aflame. 
**T cannot brook that coward, e’er 
Should ornament my name.”’ 
And so with fearless tread he stepped 
Across the narrow line, 
So dimly recognized, oftimes, 
Which right and wrong define. 


Reproachful boast, ignoble fear 
And valor indiscreet ! 
The glory of such bravery 
Is dubious and fleet. 
Impulsive youth, heed well your steps, 
For evil’s swift decline 
Is but an easy way to him 
Who walks too near the line. 


ceaee 


THE TELEGRAM, 
‘Is this the tel’graph office? ”’ 
Asked a childish voice one day, 
As I noted the click of my instrument 
With its message from far away. 
As it ceased, I turned—ai my elbow 
Stood the merest scrap of a boy, 
Whose childish face was all aglow 
With the light of a hidden joy. 
The golden curls on his forehead 
Shaded sweet eyes of blue, 
As if a bit of the summer sky 


Had lost in them its hue. 

They scanned my dingy office, 
From ceiling down to floor, 

Then turned on mine their eager gaze 
As he asked the question o’er. 

‘Ts this the tel’graph office? ”’ 
“It is, my little man,” 

I said. 
I’ll help you if I can.” 


‘Pray tell me what you want, 


The blue eyes grew more eager, 
The breath came thick and fast, 
And I saw within the chubby hands 
A folded paper grasped. 
‘‘ Nurse told me, that the lightning 
Came down the wires some day, 
And my mamma’s gone to heaven, 
And I’m lonely all the day ; 
For my papa’s very busy, 
And hasn’t much time for me, 
So I fought I’d write her a letter, 
And I’ve brought it for you to sce, 
I’ve printed it big so the angels 
Could read out quick the name, 
And carry it straight to my mamma, 
And tell her how it came. 
And, now, wont you please to take it, 
And frow it up good and strong 
Against the wires in a funder shower, 
So the lightning will take it along?” 
Ah! what could I tell the darling? 
For my eyes were filling fast ; 
I turned away to hide the tears, 
But cheerfully said at last: 
“T’l1l do the best I can, my child,” 
’T was all that I could say. 





“‘Fank you,’’ he said; then scanned the 
sky, 


‘Do you fink it will funder to-day?”§ 


But the blue sky smiled in answer, 
And the sun shone dazzling bright, 
And his face as he slowly turned away 
Lost some of its gladsome light. 
‘But nurse,’’ he said, ‘‘if I stay so long 
Wont let me come any more; 
So good-by; I'll 
again, 
Right after a funder shower.”’ 


— Selected, 


$$$ 


How dear to our heart is 
Cash on subscription, 
When the generous subscribe: 
Presents it to view; 
But the man who doesn’t pay 
We refrain from description ; 
For perhaps, gentle reader, 
That man might be you. 
—Kx. 
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PRIMARY. 





THE PMAGNET. 





FROM COOK COUNTY NORMAI, 
ENVELOPE. 


SCHOOL, 





I.—OUR MAGNET. 

We had a magnet. 

The magnet was made of iron. 

The magnet was the shape of a horse- 
shoe. 

We had tags. 

We had a screw. 

We had needles. 

We had wire. 

We had some brass-tacks. 

We had a silver pin. 

We had a gold pin. 

We had pins. 

We put the magnet on a plate. 

The magnet liked the needles, tacks 
wire and screw. 

It did not like the silver pin. 

It did not like the gold pin. 

The needles were made of steel. 

The tacks, wire and screw were made 
ofiron. The magnet liked the things 


that were made of iron. 


The magnet attracted the things that 


| were made of iron. 


The magnet will not attract things 

made of gold, silver or brass. 
8 @ 

We had five magnets. 

We had four horse-shoe magnets. 

We had one bar magnet. 

We had a box of iron filings. 

We put the magnet in the box of fil- 
ings. 

The filings stuck to the magnet. 

The magnet attracted the iron filings. 

The filings were thickest at the end 
of the magnet. 

There were no filings in the middle of 
the magnet. 

The magnet is strongest at the ends. 

It is weakest in the middle. 

‘We put iron filings on a piece of pa- 
per. 


We moved the magnet to the under 


) side of the paper. 


The filings followed the magnet. 

The magnet attracted the filings 
through the paper. 

IlIl.—THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

We had a needle. 

The needle was made of steel. 

We rubbed the needle on the magnet. 

When we rubbed the needle on the 
magnet we made it like the magnet. 

We magnetized the needle. 

We put the needle through a little 
piece of cork. 

The cork was tied on the end of a 
silk thread. 

We tied the other end of the silk 
thread to a bent knitting needle. 

When the needle was still, it pointed 
north and south. 

IV—.THE COMPASS. 

We had a compass. 

A compass looks something like a 
watch. 

The compass has a face. 

‘There are letters in the face. 

It has one hand. 

The hand is the needle. 

The needle turns. 

It turns ona point in the middle of 
the face. 

The needle has been rubbed on a 
magnet. 

It has been magnetized. 

The needle points north and south. 

Compasses are used on boats. 

They show which way to guide the 
boat. 


REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





THE TWO FROGS. 





Once, when the days were hot, and 
the lakes and ponds dried up, two frogs 
went to seek for water. They went on 
and on, but could find none. At last 
they came to a deep well where a little 
water had been left. Both sat down 
upon the brink of the well. 

“There is nice, clear spring water,”’ 
said one; let us leapin.’’ ‘‘ Stop a bit,” 
said the other ; ‘‘if we jump in, and the 
water dry up, how shall we get out 
again?’’ ‘‘Good!” said the first, ‘I 
did not think of that. 
‘ Look before we leap.’ ”’ 

So they got all the stones within 
reach, and rolled them one by one into 
the well. 


I see we must 


It took them a very long 
time, and made them very hot; but at 
tast they had nearly filled the well with 


stones, so that the water rose to the 
brim ; they could hop about in it, and 
jump out again. 

‘* Look before you leap.” 


THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A crow once stole a piece of cheese, and 
flew with!it in her beak to the top of a 
high tree. Near this tree lived a fox, 
who, seeing the cheese, began to think 
how he could get it for his own dinner; 
so he looked up and said: ‘“‘ Good morn- 
ing, dear Miss Crow; how gay you look, 
and what fine wings you have! Some 
say indeed that your voice is rough, 
but for my own part, I do not believe 
them. I am sure, if your song is half as 
beautiful as your shape, there can be 
no bird in all the woods to match with 
you. What would I not give to hear 
you sing a song! ”’ 

Now, the crow was vain, and vain 
people are alway silly. She was ea- 
ger to show the fox that all he 
said was true, and tried to sing hima 
song. But assoon as she opened her 
beak, down dropped the cheese, and the 
fox ran off with it as fast as he could. 

Do not be too fond of hearing your- 
self praised. There is nothing so foolish 
as vanity. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

Avery peculiar little animal is the 
chameleon, for it can with great quick- 
ness assume a color in harmony with its 
surroundings. In a short time it can 
present different shades of red, gray, 
brown and slate color. A bluish green 
color is a favorite tint, evidently, and 
in a few hours it can change from this 
color to a grayish white. The chamel- 
eon belongs to the family of insect eat- 
ers, known in natural history by the 
term imsectivores. It has a long, point- 
ed tongue, with a gummy secretion at 
the pointed end. In length the tongue 
is seven or eight inches, and the cham- 
eleon, when hungry, darts this out with 
great rapidity, each motion usually re- 
sulting inthe capture of some unwary 
insect. In its search for food the cham- 
eleon is helped by its exceedingly sharp 
eyesight. 

QUESTIONS ON THE LESSON. 

1. What peculiar trait does the cham- 

eleon possess ? 


2. Name some of the colors it as- 
sumes. 
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3. To what class of animals does it 
belong ? 

4. How does it obtain food ? 

5. What kind of eyesight has it ? 


WORDS FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
chameleon peculiar assume 
harmony favorite evidently 
insectivores secretion rapidity 
usually capture unwary 
exceedingly eyesight different 


READING AND LANGUAGE.—FIRST 
YEAR. 

During the month select animals pic- 
tured in the part of the reader that has 
been studied during the year, and have 
pupils write a number of sentences 
the 
At first 
sentences should be very simple, but as 
pupils advance they may be led to see 
how sentences may be combined. In 
beginning, the teacher may carefully 
the 
leaving blanks to be filled by pupils. 


about each one, thus beginning 
work of composition writing. 


write sentences on blackboard, 
First have pupils read the sentences, 
supplying words where there are blanks. 
Afterward the work may be neatly cop- 
ied on slates. 


A DOG. 
A dog has —— ears. 
A dog has —— feet. 
A dog has —— toes on his fore-feet. 
A dog has —— toes on his hind-feet. 
A dog is covered with ——. 


A dog eats —— and ——. 

A young dog is called a ——. 

A little later the work may be put on 
the blackboard in the form of questions, 
pupils writing answers. 

A HEN. 

How many eyes has a hen ? 

How many ears has a hen ? 

How many bills has a hen? 

How many wings has a hen? 

How many feet has a hen? 

How many toes has a hen on each 
foot ? 

With what is a hen covered ? 

What does a hen eat? 

A BEE. 

How many wings has a bee ? 

How many legs has a bee. 

What does a bee eat ? 

Why are bees useful ? 

Most pupils will delight in writing 
about the ccm:mon domestic animals. 
Have them write about their pets. 


FOR BUSY WORK. 
We will imagine the little folks are 


studying compound numbers. They 
know the tables; have ‘‘ worked’’ the 
examples, and do not recite for thirty 
minutes, They will be quiet if *busy— 
noisy if idle. Prepare for this emer- 
gency by placing on the board, before 


school time, a column similar to the 








following : 
I quart 2 pints. 
3 quarts pints. 
7 quarts pints. 
8 quarts = _ pints. 
10 quarts = _— pints. 
40 quarts = _— pints. 
2 pints = 1 quart. 
6 pints = quarts. 
8 pints= quarts. 
16 pints = quarts. 
10 pints = quarts. 
14 pints= quarts. 
4 pecks = 1 bushel. 
12 pecks = __ bushels. 
20 pecks = bushels. 
16 pecks = bushels. 
8 pecks= __ bushels. 
40 pecks = bushels. 
2pecks= bushels. 
¥% bushels =  pecks. 
% bushel =  pecks. 
% peck = quarts. 
%quart = pints. 
1% bushels = _ pecks. 
80 pecks = bushels. 
r foot = 12 inches. 
2 feet = inches. 
% foot = _ inches. 
9% feet = inches. 
16 feet = inches. 
6 hands = inches. 
6% hands = inches. 
I mile = 320 rods. 
miles = rods. 
miles = rods. 
7 miles = rods. 
¥% mile = rods. 
4% miles = rods. 
8% miles = rods. 
1rod = 16% feet. 
2 rods = feet. 
3 rods = feet. 
4 rods = feet. 
5 rods = feet. 
6 rods = feet. 





THESE times are the ‘‘o/d times.”’ 


— 








. ; pws a ern ———— 
Grammar Grades. hte 

Com 

and Con! 

Fifth and Sixth Year Grammar. Con 
aie Con 

PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION AND Iy. Cop’ 
TERJECTION. B con 

DEVELOP the idea of “relation” asl Dan 
used in the definition of a preposition: Dea 
as ‘‘The boy sat by, in, upon, under, ah pet 
against the house.’’ Most pupils havel Der 
difficulty in understanding what «§ pie 
meant by relation. In most cases this Diff 
relation is one of position. To mak— pir 
this clear, select prepositions fron) Ent 
reader; state word following and pre— Ent 
ceding it. Commit list of prepositions, 3 Equ 
Use of conjunctions to combine words Esc 
and statements. Conjunctions used jp Fat 
pairs.— Course of Study. Fav 
The correct use of the prepositio§ Fri 
cannot be learned from rules; it mus Gla 
be learned, if learned at all, by careful Gra 
and intelligent practice. Give careful Ha 
atteution to the distinction between th) Im 
prepositions in the following groups Ind 
between, in, on, round, Ing 
among, into, upon, around, § into, 
in, by, beside, —_ toward, Int 
at, with, besides, towards,® Te, 
till, to, until, into. _ 
Write sentences or use phrases illus pupil 
trating the use of each word in the} class 


groups given above. 





Have the pupil® ahoy 


take their readers and draw a line unde 

all the prepositional phrases in a lesson; 

besides learning to recognize prepo) 

sitions readily they will read much bet 

ter, grouping the words of the phrase a 

they should be. For review use the fol: ’ Pd 

lowing combinations in omer “ 

phrases or sentences: 5 et 
Access /o. 
Accommodate /o or with. $ 
Accompanied by, with. one 
Accuse of, (not with). ‘ dies 
Acquit of. $ 
Adapted éo or for. Pah 
Admit /o, into, of. ie 
Advantage o/, over. ; 
Agree with, among, to, upon, in. ; 
Amuse with. , H 
Angry at, with. usin 
Anxious for, about. f ther 
Approve of. of tl 
Arrive at, in, from, Be A 
Ask of, for, after. Spoi 
Attend ¢o, upon. A 
Bestow oz or upon. tigh 
Call on, for, at, in, after, by. i A 

> hin 


Care for, about of. 





” 


Sition: 


der, ore 
S hay 


lat is 
2s this 
make 


from) 
id pre. ; 
sitions, 4 


words 
sed in 


OSition 
t must 
carefu) 
careful 


en the 
roups:) 


und, 
ound, 
ward, 


wards, 


ar. gf 

) IN- | 
Fs 

n” ash 
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' hinder, withhold. 
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Compare with, to. 

Confide 77, Zo. 

Connect with, Zo. 

Convert indo, to. 

Copy from, after. 
Correspond with, fo. 
Danger of, from. 

Deal with, by. 

Defend from, against. 
Depend on, upon. 

Die of, from, by. 

Differ among, from, about. 
Direct ¢o, toward. 

Enter into, on, upon. 
Entertain dy, with. 

Equal éo, with. 

Escape from, out, of. 
Familiar ¢o, with. 

Favorite of, with. 
Frightened azé. 

Glad of. 

Graduate at, from, in. 
Hatred of, Zo. 

Impatient a/, with, of, under, for. 
Indulge with, in. 

Inquire after, about, concerning, for, 


into, of. 


Intrust fo, with. 
Teachers can add to this lift, follow- 


‘ ing out the plan, or better still, get the 


pupils to do the work, having them 
classify and arrange alphabetically as 





» above. R. 
Spelling For February. 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

1. Define prefix, suffix, affix, root. 


Give numerous examples. 

2. Give synonyms : behavior, beholder, 
blameless, boisterous. 

3. Pronunciation and _ diacritical 
markings: cupola, dahlia, Danish, deb- 


_ ris, decade, deficit, depot, desert, discern, 
| disputant. 


4. Study words containing ¢ract (to 
draw) ; as attract, subtract, distract.— 
Course ot Study. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 

Have pupils write correct statements, 
using one or more of the synonyms, and 
then rewrite, substituting the antonyms 
of the words used, and note the effect. 


Adorn, embellish, ornament—Mar, 
spoil, deform. 
Adrift, afloat, loose—Fast, lashed, 


tight, secure. 


Advance, proceed, progress—Retard, 


Advantage, benefit, gain—Loss, draw- 
back, defeat. 

Adverse, contrary, against—Favorable, 
amicable. 

Advise, counsel, urge—Dissuade, de- 
fer, remonstrate. 

Affliction, distress, 
pleasure, relief, 

Afford, yield, produce—Ketain, deny, 
withold. 

Afraid, fearful, timid—Fearless, 
different, bold. 


trial—Blessing, 


in- 


Agony, pain, grief—Comfort, rapture, 
joy, relief. 


Tantalize, torment, taunt, tease— 
Gratify, satisfy. 

Taunt, revile, insult, jeer—Compli- 
ment, congratulate. 

Tedious, dilatory, slow, prolix—In- 
teresting, exciting. 

Temerity, rashness, heedlessness— 


Timidity, caution. 

Tempt, allure, attract, entice—Dis- 
suade, deter, warn. 

Tender, delicate, soft, weak—Tough, 
sturdy, robust. 

Tenor, course, purport, drift—Inco- 
herence, irrelevance. 

Tense, stiff, rigid, inflexible—Pliant, 
yielding, placid. 

Tenuous, thin, slender, spare—Thick, 
ample, broad. 

Terror, alarm, apprehension—-Confi- 
dence, boldness. 

To show the pupils the advantage of 
using synonyms the following sentence 
is good: ‘‘He was a man of acute per- 
ception, acute judgment, acute intellect 
and acute observation. The same sen- 
tence improved : 


acute, 
He was a man of keen, ? perception. 
quick 
shrewd, bright, ) 
{ piercing, judgment, } sharp, } intentect, 
discerning subtle, 
intelligent, 
and ¢ penetrating, observation. 
clear sighted 


Note also Webster’s famous sentence 
used in his speech on ‘‘American Insti- 
tutions’: ‘“‘Our government can stand 
trial, it can stand assault, it can stand 
adversity, it can stand persecution, it 
can stand everything but disorgani- 
zation, disunion and nullification.”’ 

ik. 


Retract: To draw back 
Attraction. Retractile: Capable of 
Attractive. being drawn back. 

Abstract: To drawout Subtract: To take from. 


Attract: To draw. 


or from. Tractable: Capable of 
Contract: Todrawto- being drawn out. 

gether. Tractile: Capable of be- 
Contractile. ing easily led. 


Distract: To draw from. Extract: To draw out. 
Extractive. Extractor, 


LEADVILLE, Col., is the richest gold- 
producing belt on the continent to-day. 
The Union Pacific Railroad runs trains 
direct to Leadville from Denver, run- 
ning direct by Dome Rock, the highest 
point of land between the two oceans, 
via Como and Dickey, direct on to Lead- 
ville. The short runs on the Union Pa- 
cific R. R. from Denver to Golden, 
Idaho Springs, Georgetown,Silver Plume 
over the ‘‘Loop”’ upto Graymount, make 
probably the most interesting piece of 
railroading in the United States. 





THE “enthusiasm’’ of the Preston 
Papers becomes infectious. What on 
earth is so dangerous in our schools as a 
little enthusiam! It is the rule and 
practice of some of these old back- 
woods, sole-leather school-keepers 
whenever they see a head to “hit it.’’ 
‘‘The Preston Papers’’ don’t spend much 
time on this class; but it does ‘‘go for’’ 
the old hide-bound, stingy, dilapidated 
committeeman. It takes their heads off 
with a scimitar, but they keep walking 
around just the same. They know just 
as much and do just as much as if their 
heads were on! ‘‘The Preston Papers,’’ 
you see, are worth buying, reading, 
loaning. See page 14 just how to get 
them with this journal —a year, sent for 
$1.00, postpaid. Be careful your teacher, 
or pupil, or a school officer gets hold of 
the Preston Papers. They will get some 
new ideas. Isthere anything quite so 
dangerous as new ideas? Be careful! 
See the ad. 


ce Bn 


The New ‘Holly Springs’’ Route. 


To Florida, via St. Louis & Cairo 
Short Line, from St. Louis, the Illinois 
Central R. R. to Holly Springs, K. C. 
M. & B., the Southern Railway and F. 
Cc. & P. R. R. to Jacksonville and all 
Florida points. 


This new route is the quickest line to 
Birmingham, and a direct route to At- 
lanta, Macon, Charleston, Savannah and 
all Southeastern points. 

Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping 
cars, St. Louis to Jacksonville, Fla. 


Call on your nearest ticket agent for 
our ‘‘Florida Folder,’’ and full infor- 
mation regarding this new route, or ad- 
dress Gro. E. LARY, Gen’l. Passenger 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 





The strong feature of this outline, and 
the feature which we trust teachers will 
not overlook, is that the entire history 





There are perhaps more dates in this 
list than we would have the pupils 
memorize, but the teacher ought to see 
something in each one. They are use- 
fulin bringing out the main points of 
the history from 1492 to 1789—from the 


of the war is made to cluster about szx 
general topics. Stick to these six texts 
and your pupils will be able to ‘‘talk 
about the war '’ when through with 


them. 
1. W. Virginia: Phillipi, Cheat 
Mountain. 

2. Kentucky: Belmont, Ft. Hen- 
ry, Ft. Donelson, Per- 
ry ville. 

8. Missouri: Carthage, [Sigel] 
Wilson’s Creek, [Lyon], 
Lexington [ Fremont }, 
Pea Ridge (Curtis. 


Belmont. 

Ft. Henry. 

Ft.Donelson | 1, Island No.10. 
Results. 13 Ft Pillow. 

Fts. St. Phil- | 3. Memphis. 

lip& Jackson. ( 

Shiloh, or Pittsburg Landing. 

Corinth. 


To Preserve 

1. Doubtful Z 
States. 

{1861-2}. 


To Open 
2. the Missis- 


sippi: 
{1861-2-3]. 


uka 

Vicksburg [Grant]. 

Chickamauga. (} Dalton. 

Chattanooga. | 2. Resaca. 

Atlanta Caus-¢ 3. Dallas. 

ative. | 4. Lost Mt. 
(5.Ken’saw Mt 











Pr SATA wm oor 
si 


To Pierce 
3. the Center : 
(1853-4-5). Nashville. 
‘*March to the Sea.”’ 
“Through the Carolinas.’ 


North Carolina Forts. 

Port Royal Entrance. 

Roanoke Island. 

Fort Pickens. 

Fortress Monroe [Monitor] 

Charleston. 

Savannah. 

Mobile. 

Wilmington, 

Peninsula Campaign [7 days’ 
Battle]. 

a emena note | [Burnside]. 

Chancellorsville [Hooker]. 

Cold Harbor. 

Winchester (Sheridan’s Ride] 

Petersburg and Richmond 
[Grant]. 


— = 


FAP MOONS MEM Hoe 


‘To Close 
4. Southern 


Ports: 
{1861-2-3-4]. 


To Cap- 
5. ture Rich - 


mond: 
{1862-3-4-5). 





. (1. Bull’s Run [McDowell. 
6 on pees 2. 2nd. Battle Bull’s Run [Pope.] 
* T1861-2- |. ) 3 Antietam (McClellan). 
[ potas 4. Gettysburg [Meade]. 


—ZTLllinois Course of Study. 


————_ e 8 eo 


A Bunch of Dates. 





Name one or more important events 
that are connected with each of the fol- 
lowing dates: 


1492 1605 1697 1769 
1493 1607 1702 1770 
1497 1609 1710 1773 
1498 1619 1713 1774 
1499 1620 1745 1775 
1512 1923 1752 1776 
1513 1636 1754 1777 
1520 1637 1755 1778 
1524 1943 1759 1779 
1534 1664 1763 1780 
1541 1675 1764 1781 
1565 1676 1765 1782 
1579 1681 1766 1783 
1587 1689 1767 1787 
1602 1692 1768 1789 


Discovery to the President. R. 


Write two or more sentences about 
each of the following persons, showing 


their connection with American his- 
tory : 
1. Abercrombie. 46. Joliet. 
2. Adams. 47. Jones. 
3. Amherst. 48. Kidd. 
4. Andre, 49. King Phillip. 
5. Arnold, 50. La Salle. 
6. Andros. 51. Lee. 
7. Bacon. 52. Leisler. 
8. Balboa. 53. Lincoln. 
g. Braddock. 54. Locke. 
10. Burgoyne. 55. Louden. 
11. Cabots,. 56. Magellan. 
12. Calvert. 57. Marion 
13. Cartier. 58. Marquette. 
14. Carver. 59. Mason. 
15. Champlain. 60. Melendez. 
16. Clayborne. 61. Minuit. 
17. Columbus. 62. Montgomery. 
18. Cornwallis. 63. Morgan. 
19. Coronado. 64. Morris. 
20. Cortez. 65. Narvaez. 
21. De Allyon. 66. Nichols. 
22. De Monts. 67. Oglethorpe. 
23. De Leon. 68. Penn. 
24. Denys. 69. Pickens. 
25. De Soto. 70. Pitt. 
26. Drake. 71. Pocahontas. 
27. Drummond. 72. Pontiac. 
28. Elliot. 73. Pring. 
29. Espejo. 74. Putnam. 
30. Franklin. 75. Raleigh. 
31. Frobisher. 76. Ribault. 
32. Gage. 77- Rolfe. 
33. Gates. 78. Shay. 
34. Gilbert. 79. Smith. 
35 Gosnold. 80. Standish. 
36. Greene. 81. Stark. 
37. Hamilton. 82. Stuyvesant. 
38. Hancock, 83. Sumter. 
39. Hennepin. 84 Verrazanil. 
40. Hooker. 85. Vespucci. 
41. Georges. 86. Warren. 
42. Hudson. 87. Washington. 
43. Hutchinson. 88. Wesley. 
44. Jay. 89. Williams. 
45. Jefferson. go. Winthrop. 





Who Are They ? 






Above list of words can be used as, 

spelling lesson and as a test in promyy§ 

ciation. Every pupil of the class 4 
4 


be able to spell and pronounce then 





correctly. 





Review Exercise in Grammar, 





USE OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS, THE | 
I. Write a sentence using a noun— 9 rte bt 
(1). as subject of a transitive verb, |p dicated 


(2). as subject of an intransitive yer some of 


(3). as subject of a finite verb. those of 
(4). as subject of an infinite verb, [reprodu 
(5). to complete the predicate. is prot 
(6) to identify the subject noun. seen hi 


(7.) to identify the predicate noun, interest 
(8). in the predicate after an infinitd 



















verb. pose, o 
(9). as the objectic of a participle, B The“! 
(10). as an adverb denoting tim cissus’ 

measure, distance, value, etc. Harry 
(11). an adjective denoting ownese % 94 4 

ship. 
(12). with a participle in an indepen THE 
Month 


ent but subordinate proposition. 
(13). as an exclamation, calling atter 
tion to a subjective to be spoken of, 
(14.) representing the 
dressed. 
(15) in repetition by way of emphasis. yoee* 
(16) as object of a transitive verb, an’ 
another as the object of a preposition, 
(17). in apposition with a noun it 


person ai 


the objective case. Study 
(18). as the object of a particle; ¢ pe 
an infinite verb. Waa 
(19.) in the objective case after a ,. edu 
intransitive verb. come 
(20). in the possessive by enalarge. writin; 
(21). as an indirect object of a transi slopin 
tive verb (?). our « 
(22). asthe subject of both a finitt} nq p 
_ and an infinite verb. menti 
(23). an adjective. Bot chil 
Pion in apposition with a predicat pared 
(25). in the nominative, absolute by lished 
pleonasm. be ku 
II. Write a sentence using a personal Books 
pronoun in the constructions numbere( RA 
sbove as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8» 9, 12 . 
are be 


16, 18, and 22. 
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$ FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
‘ nen 
> MRS. WINSLOW'S § 
sSOOTHING SYRUP} 
4 has been used by millions of mothers for their $0) week 
» children while Teething for over Fifty Years }p 
» It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays}) €vent 
; all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best?) Th 
> remedy for diarrhoea. é 
; Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. tory i 
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Tur purpose of Zhe Monthly Illustra 


5 


a for to broaden its scope somewhat is in- 
eth, | dicated in the February number, where 
e ye} some of the most beautiful pictures are 

those of living flowers that have been 
1th, [reproduced with extreme fidelity. It 

is promised that these shall often be 
1. seen hereafter; and painters who are 
oun, winterested in flowers for their decora- 
nfiniff tive possibilities, or for any other pur- 





pose, ought to bear this fact in mind. 
The ‘Lillies’? and the ‘‘ Flowers Nar- 
cissus’? are those shown this month. 
Harry C. Jones, Editor and Publisher, 
92,94 and 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE February issue of the Atlantic 


lepen , i 

Monthly contains, besides much excel- 
, aterm ent fiction, one Or two articles of par- 
of ticular timeliness. Th» one which will 


aamy?ts ot the world. 



















tthe arti 1 





attract perhaps the widest attention is 
an able paper by Theod re Roosevelt 


-e+pon ‘The Present Status of Civil Ser- 


fvice Reform.’? In these days when 

hypnotic influences are much discussed, 

by Boris Sidis upon ‘A 

Study of the Mob”’ is of special inter- 
est. 


Wuat has been spoken of by many as 
an educational fad seems likely to be- 
come an established fact, and vertical 
writing to take the place of the old 


P sloping hand to a very large extent in 


our schools. Messrs. A. F. Newlands 
and B. F. Row, who have been experi- 
menting or a long time with thousands 
of children of all school ages, have pre- 
pared a ser'es of books soon to be pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, to 
be known as ‘‘ Heath’s Vertical Writing 
Books.” 





RAND, McNally & Co., of Chicago, 
are becoming the leading map engrav- 
The School Board of 
New York City have lately adopted their 
maps and many other large cities al- 
ready use them. 





) 


THERE are many publications, dailies, 
} Weeklies, and monthlies, dealing with 


a events of present-day occurrence, but 


) The Cyclopedic Review of Current His- 








tory is the only one devoted to a syste- 


matic and world-wide summary of cur- 
rent events. Each topic of importance 
is made the subject of acarefully studied 
article, written in admirably plain Eng- 
lish, and giving not a fragmentary se- 
ries of clippings from other publica- 
tions, but a broad and comprehensive 
view of events in relation to the general 
progress of society and the world. Buf- 
falo, Garretson, Cox & Co., publishers. 





DR. PARKHURST’S NEW WORD. 

Dr. Parkhurst has coined a new word, 
and its aptness and clever construction 
are quite likely to make it famous. The 
word is ‘‘Andromania,’’ and of it he 
says: 

‘There is an element in the feminine 
world that is suffering from what I shall 
venture to call ‘Andromania’ The 
word is not an English one, for the 
reason, I suppose, that the English lan- 
guage makers never supposed that we 
should need such a term. It is con- 
structed on the same principle as the 
word ‘Anglomania,’ which means a 
passionate aping of everything that is 
English. ‘Andromania’ means simi- 
larity, a passionate aping of everything 
that is mannish.”’ 

Dr. Parkhurst makes his new word 
serve as the title for his first article in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and uses it 
for a vigorous treatment of the type of 
women for whom ke invented it. 





Joun R. SPEARS, of the New York 
Sun, who has travelled in more out-of- 
the-way places than any man in Ameri- 
can journalism, recently made a great 
taip along the coast of South America, 
following in the wake of the old-time 
South-sea peddlers and pirates along 
the coast of Patagonia and through the 
Straits of Magellan. He has written an 
article about his adventures entitled 
“The End of the Continent,’’ which 
will appear inthe February Scribner, 
with many pictures from his unrivalled 
collection of photographs. 





THE Rev. William Bayard Hale, whose 
article in Zhe Forum on the religious 
condition of Middleboro and Fall River, 
Mass., attracted so much attention, has 
written for the February Forum an arti- 
cle on the religious condition of West- 
erly, R. I., entitled ‘‘ A Religious Study 
of a Bupt:st Town.”’ 





A BOOK of unique character which 
will undoubtedly attract more than or- 
dinary attention is announced for early 
publication by ». C. Griggs & Co., Chi- 
cago. Under the title ‘* Dr. Judas,’’ the 





The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples & 


styles, 10 cents) TADELLA PEN CO., 74 
Fifth Ave., New York. 








author, Mr. William Rosser Cobbe, a 
well-known Chicago journalist, has de- 
picted with an unusually facile pen and 
with rare descriptive powers the terrible: 
experience of an ‘‘opium fiend ”’ of nine 
years standing. He writes from personal 
experience with what he aptly terms 
the Judas of drugs ; describing, in all 
its phases, the mental, moral and phy- 
sical degradation of the victim, strip- 
ping the habit of its glamour and de- 
ceit, and revealing to the uninitiated the 
disastrous consequences of indulgence 
in this most dangerous of addictions. 
Due attention is also yiven to other tox- 
ic agents, as cigarettes, chloral, cocaine 
hasheesh, etc. 

The above firm is one of the oldest in 
the country, and their imprint on any 
book is a guarantee of real merit. Mr. 
Griggs, the head of the firm, though 
getting gray from long service, still 
reads and revises all manuscripts before 
they are put in type, thus giving the 
reading public the benefit of his long 
experience as a successful and popular 
publisher. We predict a very large sale 
for this much needed work. 


e+ 








Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philada., Pa., 
by return mail, and get free of cost,a 
coupon worth several dollars, if used by 
you to its full advantage. Don’t delay. 
This is worthy attention. 
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Union. 

{To be recited by four boys—North, 
South, East and West—in concert 
Thirteen girls, representing the thirteen 
original States, join with the boys re- 
citing the chorus.) 

We are one and all for Union, 

North and South, and East and West, 
All the states in loved communion 

Heart and hand with freedom blest. 


We will love our land forever, 
Dearest land beneath the sun. 
Foemen’s steel shall not dissever 
Hearts that beat for aye as one. 
CHORUS. 
Then join in the joyful hurrah, 
Hurrah for the land of the free. 
For the union and peace, 
For freedom and law ; 
Hurrah for the land of the free. 
Catarrh Cannot Be Cured 


With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutioual disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years. and is aregular prescription. 
It is composed of the best tonics known, com- 
bined wtth the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what 
produces such wonderful results in curing Ca- 
tarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggigts, price, Tic. 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
211 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO. 


Teachers wanted for good positions 
New circulars free. 





Teachers, school officers and others 
desiring pleasant and profitable em- 
ployment should correspond with the 
Riverside Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in reference to their new books, 
the “(GREAT RACES OF MANKIND’’ and 
the ‘“NEw PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.”’ 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Courses of Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
studies, with English, French and German 
Political Economy, History, etc. 

For programme address, 

PROF, GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
Director, New Haven, Coun. 





7-J-6 





We want an agent to represent the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION at each County Institute next 


summer. Write for terms now. 





SHELDONS’ NEW LANGUAGE SERIES.— 
In two books, Sheldon & Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

Heretofore, the trouble with the lan- 
guage lesson text-books has been that, 
while they have been very attractive to 
the children, and have enabled them to 
acquire much valuable information; yet, 
experience has shown that the children 
have acquired no very definite or exact 
ideas of grammar as a definite science. 
While in the primary book of this 
series we find presented the language 
lesson plan in its most attractive form; 
yet, mear the end of the book, in a 
series of fifteen lessons, or review éx- 
ercises, we find in clear and simple, yet, 
definite grammatical form, all that the 
children have been learning on the sub- 
ject of grammar. This, we believe, has 
never before been done, and is one of 
the strong features of the book. 

In the advanced book this same plan 
is carried out, and definite grammatical 
principles are fixed in the child's mind. 
The composition lessons are marked by 
freshness, vigor and quiet good sense, 
in both spirit and method. 

A simple system or diagrams is fur- 
nished; also a sketch of the English 
language, and an analysis of words, 
prefixes, suffixes, and stems, and a 
chapter on versification. 

These two books form a complete 
course for grammar schools, and, we 
believe, are by far the best yet pub- 
lished on this plan. 


THOSE DREADFUL Movusk Boys.—A 
double story for young and old by Ariel. 
Illustrations by Francis Perry. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

This is such an interesting story that 
one can hardly tell which he admires 
most, the wonderful descriptive and 
imaginative powers of the writer or the 
quaint conception of the artist. A splen- 
did book for the young, bringing them 
more in touch with nature and causing 
them to see and recognize many traits 
of human nature. 


MORNING BELLS.—Achoice collection 
of new songs for public schools by W. 
A. Ogden. The W. W. Whitney Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. ; 


——— —— 
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“Morning Bells’ will prove a glaj 


note of melody to very many sch ELEME 
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and clear, its melodies are bright anj a8 pP. I 

cheerful, and the sentiment of its vers eel | 

’ 

is flush with patriotism and abounds jy This i 
the love of nature. You find here als 
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exercises. 


THE NEW CoMPLETH BOOK Kggp. 
ING.—For business colleges, _ high 
schools, common schools and self-ip. 
struction, Williams & Rogers, Ro. 
chester, N. Y. 


In this work it seems to be the aim to 





avoid unnecessary theorising, yet togive 2 
a competent reason for every step tobe 
taken. In this way the student is en. 

abled to master the subject under any WH 
and all circumstances and thus gaina Twant 


thorough knowledge of the science off fed 207 


wehave n 

accounts. The system of references [expenses 

: > home, no 

to the illustrations, the encouragement duties o 
the Dis 


to progress in penmanship by the en.j§ with the 
increasin 











graved pages, and the material lessening §§ every far 
of the labor of the teacher makes this hg 
just the book for a class in book-keep on me 
ing or for self-instruction at home. It yt 
is the best text-book on book-keeping ‘Washer : 
~Jhey on! 
on the market. _ 
FREYTAG'’S TECHNIQUE OF ‘THER THE 
DraMmaA.—By Dr. Gustav Freytag, trans-§ Louis, : 
lated from the German by Elias J. Mac- ff their p 
Ewan, M. A., 376 pages. Price $1.50. 8 CycLo! 
S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. OF TH) 
The “Technique of the Drama’ is) MANK! 
one of the ablest expositions of the a 
idea of the drama and of the laws and + sem 
method of its construction that has ap § to eng: 
peared in modern times. It was written § 4dres 
in 1863, has past through six editions sie 
in Germany, and has attained the rank 
of a first-class authority there, on the} Sen 
matters of which it treats. It is now, | Dobbi 
for the first time, translated into En ~ - 
glish. The first chapter discusses the lars, i 
essentials of dramatic action, showing J tage. | 
how the drama originates in the mind} tion. 
ofthe poet, what is dramatic, and the §}—— 





laws which the movement must obey. 

Other chapters take up the construc 
tion of scenes, the characters, and the 
relative functions of prose and verse. 
Nothing to compare with this work in 
giving the clear idea of the essentials of 
a good drama, and of that which con- 
stitutes good acting has yet appeared. 
The place and function of the drama in 
human life and education is treated 
with a clearness and philosophic it 
sight which makes the book a necessity 
in all high schools and colleges that 
seek to teach literature. 
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ELEMENTS OF Puysics.—For use in 
secondary Schools. By S. P. Meads,Oak- 
jand high school, Oakland, Cal., 12mo, 
288 pp. Introductory price, 72c. “Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia. 

This is designed as an elementary 
text-book by which pupils may become 
gounded in the rudimentary principles 
of physics, and thoroughly familiar 
with the laws governing matter. 

In connection with the general topics 
discussed, some very interesting facts 
are evolved touching objects in familiar 
use, such as the telephone, electric 
bells, magnet, barometer, telescope, 
phonograph, etc., etc. 

The experiments are many of them 
easily performed with simple apparatus. 


? 





WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


Iwant my lady friends to know of the new 
field now open for them. In the past six months 
wehave made a profit of $907.02 after paying all 
expenses. All our sales have been made at 
home, not having canvassed any. My official 
duties calling me away most of the time, I left 
the Dish Washer business in my wife’s control 
with the above results. The business is rapid] 
increasing, and will continue to grow until 
every family has a Climax Dish Washer. Nota 
day passes but what we sell one or two, and 
some days fifteen or a Dish Washers. It’s 
easy selling what everybody wants to buy. You 
can wash anddry the dishes perfectly in two 
minutes. For full particulars address the Cli- 
max Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. Get a sample 
Washer and you can’t help but make money. 

pfhey only cost $5.00, You may just as well be 
eo $5.60 a day as to be doing nothing. 








THE Riverside Publishing Co., of St. 
Louis, seek to employ first-class men on 
their publications, the ‘‘NEw PEOPLE’s 
CycLOPEDIA,’’ ‘‘RIDPATH’S HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD,’’ ‘‘GREAT RACES OF 
MANKIND,’’ and other standard books. 
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These works are sold on easy monthly 
payments, and agents are paid either a 
salary or commission. Parties desiring 
toengage in a profitable work should 
address the Riverside Publishing Co., 
1404 Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo. 





Send your full name and address to 
Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., by return mail, and get FREE oF 
ALL COST, a coupon worth several dol- 
lars, if used by you to its full advant- 
al Don’t delay. This is worth atten- 
ion. 
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MARSH Revo snes 


$2 inches high. Top can be 
adjusted to any angle or 
height. Revolving Case 15x15 
x13. Holds 20 volumes size of 
Chamber's go yp am 
Solid oak and guaranteed 
first class, 100.000 now used 
as best Office or Library arti- 
cleever patented. Expressed 
knocked down (20 Ibs) in 
package, ON APPROVAL. 
You reed not pay for 
It till you see it and 
are satisfied with it. 
Address, [naming this paper] 
CASPERSON CO. 


232 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO. 





*sHow Do You Like It?’’ 





THIs is the question modestly put by 
the editors in the first number of the 
new year, or of Vol. XXVIII, of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The same question seems to come from 
the pretty face peeping from the corner 
of the attractive title page. 


Well, one cannot just say how much 
he likes youin your new dress all at 
once; the effort would take more than 
one column of your space. But to be 
truthful, you are beautiful to behold. 


Beautiful things and beautiful people 
are to be acknowledged by the fair 
minded. And it isatruth to say that 
the JOURNAL is now the finest looking 
publication of the kind that comes to 
our table. The type is fine, paper good, 
the form is handy for filing away. And 
what a library one will have at the end 
of the year, who preserves the journal 
of 36 pages, equal to 432 octavo pages a 
year! 

Besides the general information and 
various on educational 
topics and pedagogics, there are those 
practical pages for teachers and older 
In fact, 
one may well ask where in the wide 
world will one gather anything like 
such a library for a single dollar as a 
year’s subscription to this paper secures 
him. 


discussions 


scholars in examination work. 


The ‘‘Lessons on Common Things’’ 
are alone worth the price to any teacher. 
Armed with such suggestions the teacher 
comes before the class and makes a suc- 
cess instead of failure, and both scholars 
and their parents will praise instead of 
find fault. 


Accept this unsolicited tribute from 
your friend who has taken the JOURNAL 
for 27 years. 

EDWIN N. ANDREWS. 


= 


The Missing Link Finally Found. 





Every professional and business man 
has felt the need of some kind of a re- 
ceptacle, in which could be placed and 
constantly within reach, reference books 
such as he uses daily. Just such an 
article has at last been invented, and is 
shown and described in another column 
We refer to the Marsh 
Reading Stand and Revolving Case, 
now used in upward of 50,000 offices 
and libraries. 


in this paper. 





Mr. W. E. Scorr, who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has charge of our eastern adver- 
tising department, 114 Nassau St., New 
York. 





FEBRUARY, the month of the ground 
hog, valentines and great men; think 
of Washington, Lowell, Lincoln and 
Longfellow, and many others almost as 
illustrious. But what we started to say 
is everybody seems to be pleased with 
the change of form of the journal. The 
usual refrain is something like this: 
‘“‘The heading is beautiful, the type is 
clear, paper good, and the form is a 
dandy for filing away and binding.” 
Well, this journal is gotten up for use 
and we hope you will either save and 
bind them or clip them all to pieces and 
use the clippings. 





Teacher: ‘‘When is a pen 
entirely unfit for writing ?’’ 

Small Boy: Please, sir, when 
it has pigs in. 

Well we want to tell you 
something about pens. We 
care not whether you write the 
vertical system or the good old 
fashioned sloping hand. We 
have a lot of the Lincoln 
Fountain Pens (never mind 
how we got them) that we are 
going to almost give away. 
These pens are first-class in 
every respect and fully war- 
ranted. A solid gold pen in a 
beautiful holder. They have 
been sold at from $1.50 to $2.00. 
We will send you one by mail, 
postage free, for a short time 
only, for gocents. Now don’t 
wait until they are all gone 
and then send for one, but send 
in your order at once. 


THE Little Pocket Dictionary 
is proving a general favorite. 
Everybody is pleased with it. 
Some schools are supplying the ad- 
vanced classes with them. Only 50 cts. 
in stamps to get one. Or we will give it 
and a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
for $1.25. 








THE school room is the training 
ground for citizenship. 
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Our advertisers have many things to 
bring before you this month. We are 
glad to learn from them that many of 
our teachers are responding. The 
Southwestern Business College, of this 
city, whose ad. appeared in the Dec. 
journal received over 200 replies to that 
one ad. 





The American Book Co. are always 
up with the times when it comes to 
supplying a real need of the teacher. 
We desire to call attention to their 
National Geographic Monographs which 
they are advertising in this issue. 





Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, is the editor of the 
International Educational Series, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., of Chicago. 
Every teacher ought to have a cata- 
logue of these books. See the adver- 
tisement on page 2 and sen‘ for it. 





WE are arranging now for agents to 
represent the journal at the institutes 
next summer. Tothose who will take 
an agency, attend the institute and push 
our journal we will give a liberal com- 
mission. Only one agent will be ap- 
pointed ineach county. Look ahead, 
prepare now and write for terms, for 
this is the way to help 

BUSINESS. 





KIND WORDS. 

WE wish to compliment you on the 
appearance of your January journal. It 
is truly neat and attractive. 

U. S. ScHooL Furn. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





WE are very much pleased with the 
New Year’s dress with which you have 
attired your valuable journal. It is 
neat and convenient for use. A decided 
improvement. 

THE W. W. WuitNEy Co., 
Music and Book Publishers, Toledo, O. 





I ENJOY reading the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION very much. 
H. A. DEAN, 
Pres. Iuka Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss. 





I am highly pleased with the new 
form of the journal. 
H. A. NICKELL, 
President Ark. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and editor of the Ark. edition. 
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Blind Horse 








Causes him to dash into danger. Business Push ought to be hitched 


to insure prudence and clearsightedness. 











to enough knowledge of the “ins and outs’’ of financial affairs 97 Wes 
the cha 
This is a concise little book, designed for get your 
men and women, and free from rubbish; tells 
just what to do in order to keep on the safe 
side. Written by a banker, and therefore 
stocked with a whole lot of things you've A Col 
often felt the need of. Zhe price by mail, @improv 
postpaid, paper edition, goc.; cloth, 75c. Write congra 


the press have said of it. 


¢ feb3t. FREMONT PUBLISHING CO., Fremont, Ohio. 


for free descriptive pamphlet, and see what 
Ex-President Hayes, Senator Sherman and 









UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 
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> anecessity inthis climate. it makes the face 
> delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
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| SWAY 
POZZONI’S “‘roworr) * 


is a delicate refreshing powder that will soften! 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 











clearness which is the great beauty of all natur 
Refuse all substitutes 
Thegenuineis FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 
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“One of the Marvels of the XIX} ‘ 
Century.”--DR. HARRIS....._ Ye 
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Wehave used the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
Sor EDUCATION. to excellent advantage 
in advertising. 
B. F. JOHNSON Pus. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
























= We are very favorably impressed with 
the change you have made in the form 
Sof your journal. 

FREMONT PUBLISHING Co., 


Fremont, Ohio. 


- for 
tells 
Safe 
fore 
u've 
zail, 
‘rite 
vhat 
and 





; Acopy of your journal in its new and 
improved dress has been received. We 
{congratulate you on its appearance. 
Ginn & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass 





I REGARD the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon as the dest educational 
paper of the southwest, and am truly 
glad that the Arkansas edition has been 
placed in the hands of one so able and 
capable to represent the progress of our 
educational I shall take 
pleasure in presenting the claims of 
your paper at all our institutes. 

J. H. HINEMON, 
24 Prin. Hinemon University School. 


interests. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION, St. Louis, edited by Major 
J.B. Merwin, who has done an incal- 
culable work for public schools, im- 
proves with every issue. It is in every 
way the equal of the best eastern 
monthlies and has a pith and point 
which they do not possess.—Southern 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

I was very much pleased with the 
journal before the change, but like it 
still better now. It is a great help to 
me and I enjoy reading it very much. 

Daisy E. HoBson, 
Herman, Mo. 


I LIKE the change that has been made 
in the form of the journal very much. 
Every teacher in the state ought to read 
(the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
fi. has a tendency to broaden and 
E deepen, inducing progress. 

F S. E. THompson, 
Lisbon, Ark. 


e XIX, THE Megrimine Headache Cure, ad- 
'vertised in another column, is the best 
) cure-we have ever found in that line. It 
acts instantaneously and leaves no bad 
effect afterwards. Send for sample. 





‘Language Lessons and Grammar Most Happily Combined. » 


Se. 
— 


Sheldon's Language Series. 


The Whole Series in Two Books will be Published 
January 22d, 1895. 





Ve 


ia 


1. Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, 


Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 


38c. 
+. 62¢c. 
(GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ) 


This series of two books is designed to form a complete common ‘school ‘course- 
in Language and Grammar. In preparing the series the following 
thoughts have been kept in mind: 





eeEO 


1. That the object of the study of Language and Grammar is the cultiva- 
tion of an ability to speak and write correctly, and not the acquisition of mere 
formal rules and technicalities. 


2. That this object can be best attained by encouraging the pupil to think 
for himself and to express his thoughts in imitation of correct and elegant 
models. 


3. That technical terms and formal rules should be used but sparingly 
with young pupils, and never used at all until after the pupils have become 
familiar with the thing or principle involved. 


The Primary book provides sufficient material for two or three years of 
study. In addition to inductive oral work it includes exercises in written com- 
osition. At the end of the book will be found Review Exercises, which will fix 
in the minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form that which they have 
been learning through the entire book on the language lesson plan. This isa 
very important feature, and one which has not heretofore been attempted. 


The Advanced Book, following the same sound pedagogical principles, 
continues and broadens the work begun in the Primary Lessons. The method is 
still inductive, and the mind of the pupil is never overwhelmed: by an enormous -. 
mass of undigested technicalities. He learns definitions and rules. gradually, 
and applies them repeatedly until systematic grammar becomes a part of his 
mental equipment. The illustrative sentences are carefully chosen from famous 
authors, so that while the pupil is gaining facts about the English Language, he 
may find unexpected pleasure in the subject matter, and so acquire a taste for 
good literature. 


A brief history of the origin and growth of the English Language is added, 
together with ample material tor the elementary study of word analysis. 


It is confidently believed that this series of Language Lessons, constructed 
and co-ordinated in accordance with modern and rational methods of teaching 
will more completely meet the requirements of each of the several grades, and 
more thoroughly prepare pupils for the study of English in the high school, 
than any other series of grammatical text books now before the public. 


SF 0.00000 


Sample Copies Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 
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—DR. TAFT’S-— 
ASTHMALINE 
Gives a Night’s 
Sweet Sleep and 
ASTH M A so that you need not sit 


up ALL NIGHT gasping 
name and P. O. address 


for breath tor fear of su 
focation. On receipt of 
will inail TRIAL BOTTLE 
Dr. Tart Bros. MeEp, 


Co,, Rochester, N. Y. [ R PE 
Dec-6t 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEIsTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. © Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (3 Lessons), either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAF? 
BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
11-"94-Ly 
, OCTAVO 


MORNING BELLS, ‘sivce 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 


Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 
One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 


Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 











< A fine 14k gold pla 
——— FREE ted watch to every 
Pe. reader of thispaper. 


* Cut this out and send it to us with 
OR your full name and address, and we 
ri will send you one of these elegant 
¢é eS richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
) i by .expreas for examination, and if 
5 itl you think it is equal in appearance t« 
* any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sampler 
price, $2.75, and itis yours Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
A you sell or cause the anle of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shal! send ont samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO.. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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} LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET 


ter’s Dictionary 
\ Silk 250. Russia 500. Toany 


Cloth Leather address. 
GENUINE AUTHORITY on pronuncia- 
tion, definition, accent, capital let- 
ters. spelling, punctuation. Gazet- 
teer of world; useful factsand tables, 
forms of notes, due bills, etc. Parlia- 
mentary rules, rules of etiquette, apt 
speeches and toasts, meanings of 
Latin phrases; up-to-date. 27,500 was. 
indexed ;a book everyone wants from 
*| farm laborer to professional man. 


Don’t Be Deceived ! 

Get the best. Size 244 x 5in. ‘ 

Agents Wanted! WRITE POR TERMS. 
LAIRD & LEE, puss. 





26@to6@tos 











263 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
On 2ene 






































ESTEY PIANOS __a» 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is unt- 
versal, 


*@ CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & GAMP, 
916 Olive Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JouRNAL. 


f-94 








ee 


One of the best he'ps that teachers oy) 
get, full of unspoken suggestions ry, 
“xarding child training, is 


am KOR ADINE 


H | A FASCINATING STORY, ’ 


IT found it to be a rare book—one which ey 
girl should read. 


DON'T 
iSS 


= 
~” 


— 
a 


J 
its thoughts are wholesome 
ure, uplifting.—[Helen A. Rice, Preceptres 
y ysilanti High School 

have started a club of girls ranging from} 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book ty 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it ang 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[Gertrag 
E. Williams, Principal A cott High School, 
"REPAID, $1.25 


Pi : 
ALICE B. STO KHAM & GU. ,104 Market St. ,( hicago, I 





DUPLeoMAg 


Yes, indeed, and beautes, too! In stoch and to onder. Stal 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. New designs, expressin 





General School Suppl 
school, and write names plainly. 
Sheppard & Buryett, 


Bas ¥81. Columbus, Oluo,. 


wordings. Also the best and cheapest Reports, Reconts, and 
lies. Please state hind and size of 


To teach 
PLETE, 
BOOKKE 


self-teac 


b works on 


price. S 
Commer 
W! 
ROCHE 
febd 


—_ 


Gente’ 
e. | 
Ladies’ 
Sse. 





Blain’s Handy Manual 


Useful Information, 
- AND... 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


Contains One Million Facts, 
Sent to any address on receipi 
of 25c 


KE, A. WEEKS & CO,, 
521-531 Wabash‘Ave., Chicago® 


a miusom acre 


Biaine’s 











SEEDS. 
THOS. CHAPMAN, 





FARM AND O11 North 4th St., 


Sar) 
soeprits, <p” St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. _cesasasél F 





{NEW WorrEs. 


) 
S 





WALKS ABROAD 


The author is best known io the educational public by his remarkable story, “The Evolution of Dodd.” ‘Walks Abroad” will meet the 
It contains THIRTY-ONE TALKS, most of them to YOU. He says: 
or saying at all.” 

r all interested in the education of children.” 


fullest expectations of all who have read ‘Dodd.’ 
which is written or said as strikes YOU especial 

“It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of sense.’ ) r 
“I have just finished reading ‘Walks Abroad’ for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.” These are some of the sayings about it. 


Price, 30 Cents in Paper; 60 Cents in Cloth, 


Carl Betz Physical Cultural Series. 


Namel ss Stories for Supplementary Reading and General Exercises. 


Interesting description of plants, insects and common things-—-the names of which the pupil is to tell. They are 
i The pupils enjoy them. They teach observation. 


A® Introductory Guide in Nature Study. 





ing and instructive. 





by the best teachers everywhere. 
Catalogues of Speakers, Helps for Teachers, Aids and Methods, ete., shouta ve in your hands. It is free. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. *! 


: 
es 


ly and leads YOU to action that is worth — 
“It is a book of books fo 


trice, 65 Cents. 


and TALKS ABOUT THEM, 


Book II. Tactics, FANCY STEPS and MARCHES. Now ready. Finely illus- 
trated. A valuable work. Price, Cloth 75 Cents. 
Book I.—Fifteenth thousand--is in a sense the 


by Wm. Hawley Smith. 


“You see it is only that 


: a | 





Ime 
rodu 

» Inves 
pamy 





A. B. C. of Gymnastics. 





Price, 25 Cents. 


= 
very entertain 


Price, 20 Cents, ; 
A most excellent little manual for pupil or teacher. Intended ® 
to suggest hints on teaching and studying all the topics em: 
braced under Nature Science for each month, It is endorsed © 
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h 
cher a NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGS OF YOU ( ; AN BIN D 
NEL \ GO| GABE onc onc ores nna 
. “ = 
weet, WK y) ) One sheet, or three hundred sheets, in ten seconds. 
msn, — is MECESOARY Pi The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines. 
ECE tres, 0 tea m ogers . ie ? > ale q | ; ; 
. SE ee NeW INTRODUCTIVE c Riter ieee, If you ant covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list— 
from BOOKKEEPING be uted. These books are practically that’s free. If you willtry the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, six 
WF seif-teaching, and are the most popular and widely used <sec $ $ : = 
th i a tyson the subject. They are high in grade andloaia| Sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. 
: t ice. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of i i 
rol, Commercial Text-Books pac wo Senshoen Gaieees septs. H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. 
hicag), If WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Puatisnens, 
HESTER, N.Y. ’ 
mmerren. on CHICAGO, ILL. VAN’S MEXICAN HAIR RESTORATIVE 
a Will restore it to its Perfect Natural Color. This we Posi- 
Send vs your fall name and ad- tively Guarantee, It will remove all Dandruff, Heal all 
FREE dress and we will send you a box Sores, Stop all Hair from Falling Out Cures Baldness 
—a ot cour finest tee clams, ot where it is possible to be done, and Cools Head and Brain 
a oars Sones antennae t 2 ee It is no Dye, and is warranted absolutely free from SUGAR 
der, Stel Slee. you FREE this elegant watch stem wind a OF LEAD or an thing injurious whatever. Money refunded 
pressin 8 and stem ect, gold finished, beautifully if it does not do everything that is claimed for it. Sent to 
Zconds, and engraved and equal in appearance and any address on receipt of price, $1.00 per Bottle Full in- 
size of as w e950 mela filled watch. ‘We send formation free. Agents wanted. Address, 
toate yet "ALLEN & CO,, *tisthionmnsaie 
oO. cost only e e ou ’ ’ Y 4 
elt, examine them at the express office —- CHES, ILLINOIS. 
Ohio, = if scr ggerane | ang oo 
. e amount anc ey are yours, 
ae Write vig dig Mention oh gee = Headache Cured 
Phew yo nt ladies? nts’ size = 
a ee ll | FREE FAT PEOPLE 
[ 7 i 4 bag bs bes a & A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s 
- fy *3 es = PARK OBESITY PILLS will reduce your 
anu oF 934 Dearborn St., Chicago, ZU a ME CRIM-INE weight PERMANENTLY from 12 to 15 pourids a 
’ 1 (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) month. NO STARVING, sickness or injury; NO 
tion, the only pleasant, prompt, per- | PUBLICITY. They build up the health and 
: fect relief, and permanent cure | beautify the complexion, leaving NO WRIN- 
) for all forms of HEADACHE and | KLES or flabbiness. STOUT ABDOMENS and 
WORLD, NEURALGIA, — f difficult breathing surely relieved. NO EX- 
soe ae Sent on mention of this paper. PERIMENT, but a scientific and positive relief, 
— ee: ‘y Sold by al] Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. adegten afer years of experience. All orders 
es gd supplied direct from our office. Price $2.00 per 
oo ~ - The Dr, Whitehall Med. Co. $. Bend,Ind. package or three packages for $5.C0 by alt 
ey ct. x ¥r. postpaid. Testimonials and particulars (sealed) 
Chicago ® 2cents. 
a HOW TO GET A THE GREATEST ALL CORRESPONDENCE STRICTLY CONFI- 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY aie 
CHOICE FRUIT RANGH | crv es 
’ 
: pavmnente DR. HAIR'S & HAY FEVER | PARK REMEDY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Ser Sev ; - CURE : ; 
’ . 5 Why suffer when I will bd 
‘ Eapeowed to your order and cared for until send on Free, a full size $1.00 bottle of my llly. 


Income sure and permanent. 
nvestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 
pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 


Asthma Cure, if you will simply pay express 
charges on delivery. A valuable Treatise on 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Hay Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIR, 233 W.4t 





AN} 





























St. Cincinnati,O. r C 5 00 
CHARLES E. DAY, TENOGRAPHER S$ UHAIR, do. 
St tebet LOS ANGELES, CAL. OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 
* -e.0. 
* SELF-POURING A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
E ‘SCHOOL contains ORIGINAL exercises err POT 215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
and stories CAREFULLY’ 
4 GRADED, to conform to the Pours by pressing 
_" AND vocabularies of the Primer, the lid 
‘ First Reader, Second Reader, Pislomees, Spackevs, foe Bebook 
HOME Third Reader and Upper T.S. DENISON Pub.Chicago tit 
, ’ Grade Readers; alsoan = 7 ’ 
abundant supply of original 
| St. Louis, Mo. and selected matter in prose 
and verse, to supplement any W 
j of he sending text books in use in our Public SCHOOL RE WARD CARDS 
Schools, in even the most advanced grades. ew Artistic Designs of Flowers, Fruits, Crescenta, 
It was started in 1884, in response to a specific Gen tecke, kakeidn sett Geen tet a 
e demand from the St. Louis schools. In 1888 the ices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c;-3%x5'% 120". 
mith. School Board of St. Louis formally recognized $3%x5% em 5¢;-414x6'5 20¢:-5'4x7% 35e;-7x9 50c. 
its manifest usefulness by UNANIMOUSLY ad . : : All Beautiful Reward and Gift Cards no two alike. 
Its i t usefulness by U> USLY adopt = = 
eet the "8 pong a part of the regular course of study in == — f — Sam les sent free to teachers. 
ly that §4lL the Grammar Schools of that city, and it Saves a5 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 500 ne% O ool Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
has been continuously in use there ever since. portionately better. Send forstylesand prices. = Pe A ow ag Ly 
‘Idren.” cn monthly. Finely illustrated. ‘The best and THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. Reports, Aids, free. All postpaid by mail. Address, 
ut it. g eapest supplementary reading in the world. This is a good thing—Ed. A. J. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 
/ Send 4c. in stamps for sample copy. Address, 
y inus § WM, L. THOMAS, 


0) Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(ciass Record and Report 


: Cards. 
tertain- WALKER’S CONVENIENT CLASS RECORD sys- 
P tematizes the teachers’ work; no guess work 
itended © about it; absolutely accurate, wonderfully con- 
ics em-|7 Venient; 100 pages and will keep record of 50 
ndorsed ~ pupils in ten studies or less two terms of nin- 





An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and ai! the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 





= ¥ N ~ 
INDEPENDENT A 


eerrrrr rs 


y) 
y) 





NORMALISM. 


months each; 8x15; handsomely and durably 
a bound, cloth back; sent postage paid for 50 
Pe cents; $35.00 per 100 copies. Monthly Report 





Sample sheet of Class Record and Report 
Card sent free. Address BENJAMIN K. §FOCHT, 
Publisher, 3948 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cards, postage paid, 60 cents per 100, or $5 00 per 
2 0. % 
9° 





nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. 


S—ly 
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THE PRESTON Papers - 








FGaMon ScH00! 


Bs Quebec TE THE BRIGHTEST BOOK OF THE DECADE. | is 
+ 


. Breezy, Entertaining, Instructive, Thought-Provoking. ... ) App" 


IT WILL MAKE YOU READ! 
IT WILL MAKE YOU LAUGH! 
IT WILL MAKE YOU THINK! 


6011 

e 

It will show in a new light the higher possibilities of your noble calling. Al 

It will stimulate to renewed exertions. 

' It is full of practical hints and suggestions, which will help to solve problems 

Brown’s Common School | (not found in the text-books) which daily confront and perplex the busy conscien. At 
; tious teacher. 

Question Book. It treats exhaustively of important subjects of 


























Prepared by a number of County and oe 
erintendents. Contains_nearly. 4 
questions» with answers,* on 


Government, Punishment, Responsibility, Ex- 


ORTHOGRAPHY, PHYSIOLOGY, aminations, Prize Giving, Management, 

v6. HISTORY, AG, ‘ Environments, Health, Whispering, /\ 
Soran, aie, Manners, Dress, Overwork, 

—<_— ee" ...+ Hobbies. .... 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


FULL CLOTH BINDING--373 Paces. | t tells how Miss Preston taught Geography, Grammar, Penman.) 


ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25. _ Ship, ae Reading, Primary Arithmetic, *) ma 
. Composition. . . é 46 
ANY PERSON 
Who will send $1.40 for one IT HAS A CHAPTER ON — 


year’s subscription to the American 


csoner Boh see oot Mi ggg TEACHERS’ REPORTS,.... C 
Present subscribers will confer a favor 


by wen dame attention of their friends THE MUSEUM, essen eeueeee 
to this opportunity. 
TEACHERS EXAMINATIONS. 


How Do You Spell It? SS: wl 
Fl uestion asked by nearly everybody many | SENT ANYWHERE, POSTPAID, FOR $1.00. 


nishes the answer. This ictionary gives the 
spelling, pronunciation, syllable divisions, giv- 


ation, participhie und debalnions of ta =. YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. IT WILL PAY YOU. TRYIT. 


list of States and their capitals; rules for punct- 
uation; rules for use of capitals; postal infor- 


mation; rules for spelling, ete.—and can be car- | THe above Book Sent Postpaid and the Amer- iT 


ried in the vest pocket. 

















watt, Complete, practical, accurate and con- ican Journal of Education sent One 
five, Seermmanenes Govee sn Guenn Year for $1.40. 
INDEXED, 50 CENTS. ‘‘Snap Shots’? with an Old Maid’s Kodak, by 
$1.26 WILL PROCURE THIS the same Author, at the same Price, C 
DICTIONARY TOGETHER... with the Journal, for $1.40. 
WITH AMERICAN JOURNAL All Three, $2.25. 








OF EDUCATION ONE YEAR, 4 |ADDRESS, 


PERRIN & SMITH PERRIN & S art, T 


208 Vine gma MO. |208 Vine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, } 
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Elegant Cafe Dining Gars. 





AO > Neket Office, 218 N. Broadway, 8ST. LOUIS. 
a 


Only | Change of Cars| 


)s@° QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. 
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OFFICIAL: ANNOUNCEMIETNT 


of the AWARD on GILLOTT’S PENS CHICAGO EXPOSITON. 


WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being 
A fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the eareful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 
( H. I. KIMBALL, (Signed) FRANZ VOGT, 
Approved : ’ Pres't Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 








JOHN BOYD THACHER, 
Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards. 


601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. Apply to your dealer for them. 








Aids for Teaching 


Art and History. 
AGERE 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 


reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Fach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


* * 


_, mailed on application to 
Z 64 Washington Street, Boston, 


41 East Tenth Street, New York, 
161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Y Burlington Y Health AND 
_ Route. | Pleasure 
Solid Through Vestibuled Trains Resorts 
BETWEEN aati th: 


Kansas City, 





‘aneapolis, LH@ Salita Fe Route 
Tous ) ness , 


St. Louis and San Francisco Ry, 
LEBANON, MO., and 


St. Joseph, | 
AND 


St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ee” 


afford first-class accommodations in 
particular. 


TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


of either of the above named hotels. 
H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, 
Gen’l Manager, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The First Line to Run them in the West. 


oct-5t. 








EUREKA SPRINGS, ARE. 


i THE elegant new hotel, the Gasconade, at 
| Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and pop- 
ular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka Springs, 
every 


For full information write to Hotel Manager 


Gen’! Pass Agt., 





THE 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


< A New Daily Train 
— Between 


St Louis, 


PEORIA, 


Cy Terre Haute 
"4 INDIANAPOLIS, 


? Cincinnati, 


Buftalo, 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston, 


Lv. St. Louis 120002 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pm 
A eet | 


** Cincinnati, 








_ 


2 
o 
3 
= 
i=] 
og 


; “* Buffalo, 6.60 am 
A ee. “* NewYork 6.°0 pm 
” = “* Boston, 9.05 pm 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 


“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 


VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River, 
R. B., and Boston and Albany R. B. 





M. E. INGALLS, &. 0. McCORMICE, 0D. B. MARTIN, 
President. Passenger Trafic Gen’ Passenger 
Manager. and Ticket Agent 
CINCINNATI. 
St. Lowis-———— 
. LOUIS 
AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS. 
eee 
The ‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 
ATLANTA, 


AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 





MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE. 
ee 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Solid Trains .<ie=@_—=——— 


Ticket. Offices ; 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fiverything - 


Needed in Schools of al! 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


CHEAP 


By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B, MERWIN & C0., 


MoBLe| LAND and 


Ono § HOME 


Benes wssell SERKERS 
EXGURSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 














Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO Ri. &. 


And its se lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Fach Month 
At extremely low rates forthe round trip. Con- 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction 
points in time for the excursion train leaving 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. 

Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

Call on any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and general information, or apply to 
F. W. GREENE, FE. E. POSEY, 

Gen. Agent., 1c8 N. Act’g Gen. Pass. 
Broadway, Agent, 


St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 
WANTED ___ General Agents tocontrol 
° agents at home for ‘“‘Dic- 
tionary of U. S. History,” by Prof. Jameson. 
Needed by every teacher, pupil and family; en- 
dorsed by press and public, Big pay. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
WANTE D Men, Women, Boys and 
s Girls in each place to 
show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, shewing 
the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
answer to M. BIGGS, 
milzt. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 


AGENTS $754 WERK 
using ur seinug PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Then. 
ern method, used in all factori 
to plate new goods. Plates 
silver, nickel, etc , on watche 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles a1 ‘i 
gall metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents ;. different sizes; eiways s 




























ready; no battery; no toy: 1: 
(page no limit to plating 
great money mai. r 


W.P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk fi No. 16, Columbus. Ohio. 
















A bone l4k gold pl» 
ted watch to every 
reader of this paper, 









Cut-this out and send it to us with 
A your full name and address, and we 
Sigg will send you by express for ex 
nation the best and only geniiine 
gold | 
this ptice, and if you 
im appearance to any 
iam PAY “'~} X price 
= Ss, an t y ou re 

rag of six we will give you ONE 
FREE. Write at once as we shall 
send out samples for 60 daysonly. 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
RTING COs 


lated watch in the world at 
k itis equal 




















& IMPO 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, TL 





“HISTORY and CIVIL GOVERNMENT.” 


It contains a his'ory by questions and answers of 
all the most important events in U.S. Gives each 
country, its government and capital, Represetative 
Apportionment under each Census. World’s Cen- 
sus, 1890. Complete list Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Cabinet Officers and Speakers of H. R., 
Senate Rulers, Date of Inventions, etc., etc. Its 
clearness, compactness and — refer. nce 
make it invaluable. - Price. 20 c 

10-’94-ly G. D. FREE, Chureh Hill, Ky, 








PIANOS & ORGANS 

are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others, 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

ESTEY « CaMP, 
916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. 

9 MENTION THIS PAPER. <©% 





TAKE 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


| |; 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Tonics! 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKINC! 


$1.00; el $1.00: 
BOTH, 31,75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment, Notto own it is to be “behind the light. 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is 


reston 
apers 


by the same popular author 

as PRESTON PAPERS. and the books are two 

of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their populantty. 

For combinations with other books, papers and 

magazines, address 
SNAP SHOT on a —_a CO., 

h St., New York; 

262 Ww ‘om Ave. , Chicago, 

or Arkansas City, Kan, 








Vapor and Waver—? 
4 fresh, salt, Mineral 4 


nstable 


long 
in use 


UNIVERSAL 


ht 151be. Aju 
y Thousands 







Centennial Award, 
23 Medal and Diploma, 
Ba against the world. 
Agents and others 
Send for Circulars. 


Old Bsths Renewed. §& ? 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich, 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


CovER ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 











THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas: 


To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & T7icket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 





GULF OF MEXICO€™ 


The Only Direct Line) 


ae 


















eaaen wees 





1 no com- 
the light. 


ar author 
S are two 
lense sale 


apers and 


 C0., 

ew York; 
Chicago, 
ity, Kan, 


Saye 
Slevesea pee axbe 


are 
*pemydry | 


bd 
F 


| 











Tk 


RTS 








INS, © 
1CO 
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4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


. Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy B E LL 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 
aug-yl. 


FARE 


—- 


AGENTS WANTED Jeosss 


sion, easy 

work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 

toc for catalogues and terms to agents. 

Satisfaction guararteed. All who answer 

this before January ist, 1895, will re- 
ceive a $1.00 cash coupon. Address, 
A. F. GoeRTz, Seedsman, 

Oct. -6t. Bingham Lake, Minn. 


TEACHERS 








Beautiful samples of Reward Cards for 
School Teachers, FLOYD ROOT, 
Wells Bridge, N. Y. 











WANTED.— American 


Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis. 8-ly. 
THIS 


FREE! &: 


andsend itto us with yournameand 
address and we will send you the 
best and only GENUINE WATCH ever 
offered at this price by ex- 
press for examination. 
A GUARANTER FOR & YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you think it a bargain 
pay our sample price $1.98 
and itis yours. Itis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
Min the world for the money 
“and betterthan many watches 
sold for four times the price. 
FREE With every watch we 
send absolutely free 
of charge a lovely gold plate 
f chain and charm, also our big 
Sy catalogue full of bargains 
WRITE TO-DAY, this offer will 
¥ not appear again. Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 


& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
HICAGO, ILL. 





6 cuT 





NO PAIN! 
NO POISON' 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 


A-CORN SALV 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
Oataracts, Scars or Films 


S$ 
NEW. EYE ABSORBED. Our, home 


treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail. Hundredsconvinced. Pamphlet free, 
Risk, Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 








BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! 


Brainworkers. Everybody. To attain such 
honor a good memory is necessary. The new 
hysiological discovery — Memory Restoratlve 
ablets—quickly and permanently increase the 
memory two to ten fold and greatly augment in- 
tellectual power; difficult studies, lectures, etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly en- 
dorsed, your success assured. Price, $1. 00, post~ 
paid. Send for circular, 

MEMORY TABLET CO., 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 

nové6t 





It’s all Fol-de-rol 


to think that because we 
make the BEST desks, we 
can not beat them all in 

LOw PRICES. TRY US. 


A.H. ANDREWS & Co. 





JUST THE THING FOR 


Decoration in the School Room. 


‘tA YARD OF FLOWERS’ FREE. 


Send us 25 cents (stataps taken) for a six 
MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION to INGALL’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and we will send you a ‘‘ YARD of POP- 
PIES (or PANSIKS) in all their beautiful coLors 
REE, Address, J. F. INGALLS, 

6t LYNN, MASS. Box 26. 


—F 





America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonRR; 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 





Only Stone Ballasted Track. 
ee igen 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
BETWEEN 
St. Louis AND Chicago. 
St. Louis AND Kansas City, 
Kansas City anD Chicago. 
Sette ts 
No Extra Charge for Passage in 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars nor in 
Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Pass. Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 


Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


; J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt. 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





EACHERS SUPPLIED WITH POSI- 
tions in the best schools and col- 
leges.. Enjoys exceptional advantages. 
The best ey school agency in the 
South. Address, 
W. R. LEIGH, Secretary, 
Southern Teachers’ Agency, 

Brownsville, Tennessee, 

Send stamp for reply. 


Ors: TREY 


Fararite Route om Sh, Lanis 





N 
NN 
N 


by 
HPs 


5; 





SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


a 
CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 
with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 
FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
ann to BOSTON. 


PALAGE DINING CARS — 
0 


n Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 
PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 


To 
EANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
aFrvViITEovy’t CHANGE Se 
PALACE RECLINING 
CHAIR CARS, 
SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS, 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 
CHAS. M HAYS, 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’| Manager, 
C.S, CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 


H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agt 





STAPLE AS WHEAT, 
STRONG AS AN OX, 
SWIFT AS A BIRD. 


SD, 
Yrs) 


“TBE K nicut SPECIAL. 


3D, 

a 
») 

B29, 


AN INGENIOUS COMBINATION OF EVERY KNOWN QUALITY OF EXCELLENCE. 


IF YOU SEE IT-’TIS A BEAUTY, 

IF YOU SELL IT—’TIS YOUR PRIDE, 

IF YOU DON’T SELL 1T—YOU COULD, 

IF YOU HAVEN’T SEEN IT—YOU SHOULD, 


ag Our catalogue tells you all about it, though it can’t give you any idea of its beautifu 
utlines. Headquarters for everything pertaining to cyclicing. 








215 Wabash Avenues Chicago. 


febrt, 





KNIGHT CYCLE CO., 
311 N. 14th St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-| 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M, S. SNOW, A, M,, DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, PuH.D., DEAN, 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 
Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 





pee 


Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
Bachelor 
neering. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. | 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 


OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 


a 
. 


of Science in Electrical Engi- 


WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, | 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrREcToR, 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of | 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


| Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS, W, FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., PRINCIPAL. 
| 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
| School and Business. 
| Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
| day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


| VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


| 

| 

Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DrREcTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
| years old, Athree year’s course, including Eng- 
| lish Studies,Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
| Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 

ment of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, jiiiia 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


| 
| Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
| EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- | 


| day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





TEAGHERS WANTED 


for every department of instruction by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Has filled a large number of good places in 
twelve states. feb3t. 





BUSINESS AT HOME 
Book-keeping, Shorthand, Peuamanship, 
Lew, 

Easy Way of Averaging Accounts, 
Short Cuts, Business Poisters, 

ms Amusing Arithmetic, 
Lightuisg Calculations, 
Mow to Detect Cousterteit Money, 
etc. etc. 





HANDSOME BINDING, Postpaid, 61.00. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THE BILHORN TELESCOPE ORGAN, 
: prreesae coe 


This cut represents 
one of the most 
complete folding 
organs in the mar- 
ket, Ist. There is no 
trouble in folding, 
as one movement 
does the work. 2. When folded it 
makes a neat traveling box, is 
light, easily carried, and weighs 
only 23and 24 1bs. 3. When open it is a perfect 
cabinet organ with pedals, and is handsome in 
design. 4. It is just the thing for Sabbath 
School class rooms, cottage prayer and open air 
meetings, local preachers, evangelists, gospel 


Pe szs, 









UPPLIBS} 


NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS ...§ 
KENDALL'S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 
GLOBE... 
WEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 

BLACKBO ARDS 
CRAYONS ERASERS 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED 

Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co.¢ 


P 316-321 WABASH Ave, 
, CHICAGO 








S:ionecy 74 FirtH Ave. 
OHIO NEW YORK 














COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORTE 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. 





Fast selling; always gives satisfactior 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for ‘caren? 
jence in hitching up. Agents wanted. “my stamp o> 
for circular. Price, $1.50. State rights forsale. 3 


GET THe BEST! 





THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 











Vee, 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Poc cet Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 





. » TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY: 
A continuous experience of SEVEN years 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
State. We work in Texas only. Send two cent 
stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
Palestine, Texas. 





The Hartman 
Sliding Blind. 


THE ONLY INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW 
BLIND THatG VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ISFACTION, 


New and useful 
improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND 
until it is second 
to none. 
are the chea ~ 
for the builder. 
Best for the 
owner. Pre- 
ferred by the 
architect. 

NO MODERN 
HOusE IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THEM. 
Thousandsare in 


use. Send for 
100 page illus- 
trated catalogue 


justissued. Six 
cents in stamps. 











wagons, and christian workers everywhere. 
Send for circular. I RN B 8., 
ftl. 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, I1l. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 
No. 86 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S.JA- 








































